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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


A GREEABLY to our original propofals, the prefent number contains 


eight pages more than ulual, in lieu of an engraving. 


Want of room has obliged us to poftpone, till next month, the continu- 


ation of the Hiffory of the life and charadter of Dr. Franklin, 


We have had it in contemplation, for fome time paft, to publifh occa- 
fionally, accurate maps of the different Statesin the Union. We are, 
theretore, thankful to the gentleman who has favoured us with 4 manu- 
Script map of the State of Delaware ; but as accuracy is here neceflary, a- 
bove all things, an interview is requefted. A brief hiftory of the fettle- 


ment, progrets, and prefent fituation of the refpective States would be 
very acceptable. 


A friend to the fair fex is not a friend to decency. Merited fatire will 


find a ready infertion, at all times, in the Afylum; provided it be neither 
perfonal, nor expreffed in too grofsterms. If our correfpondents feel 
a difpofition to attack foibles, perhaps a little laughter might anfwer their 
purpole better than the moft ferious and fevere {atire. 


Some literary gentlemen, for whofe opinions we entertaina high 
refpect, have fuggefted hints for the improvement of our Review. We 
think, with thoie gentlemen, that an American Review of impor- 
tant foreign publications is much wanted, and ought to be given. The 
difficulty, however, of obtaining new bvoks from the centinent of Eu- 
rope will, we fear, be an infuperable bar+to this detirable undertaking, 
for fome time. ‘Tillan extenfive correfpondence can be eftablifhed, we 
folicit the friendly aid of thofe, whole literary connections in Europe ena- 
ble them to obtain new and ufeful publications from that ceuntry. 


The length of Conftantia’s poem has rendered the poftponement of 
fundry poetical favours unavoidable. Our Parnafian correfpondents, 
however, thall be attended to, as {peedily as poflible. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


TuovcuTs upon the AMUSEMENTS and PuNISH- 


MENTS which are proper for Schools. 


George Clymer, 


DEAR SIR, 
"THE laft time I had the pleafure 
of being in your company, you 
did me the honour to requeft my 
epinion upon the AMUSEMENTS 
and PUNISHMENTS which are pro- 
per for {chools. The fubjects are 
of a very oppofite nature, but I 
fhall endeavour tocomply with your 
wifhes, by fending you a few 
thoughts upon each of them. I am 
fure you will not rejeét my opini- 
ons becaufe they are contrary to 
received practices, for | know that 
you are accuftomed to think for 
yourfelf, and that every propofition 
that has for its objects the interefts 
of humanity and your country, will 


be treated by you with attention 
and candor. 

I thall begin with the fubject of 
AMUSEMENT 5S. 
Montefquieu informs us that the ex- 
ercifes or the laft day of the life of 
Epaminondas, were the fame as his 
amufements in bis youtb, Herein 
we have an epitome of the perfec- 
tion of education. The amufements 
of Epaminondas were of a military 
nature ; but as the profeflion of arms 
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is the bufinefs of only a {mall part of 
mankind, and happily much lefs ne- 
ceflary in the United States than in 
ancient Greece, I would propofe 
that the amufements of our youth, 
at {chool, fhould confift of fuch ex- 
erciles as will be moft fubfervient 
to their future employments in life. 
Thefe are; 1. agriculture; 2. me- 
chanical occupations; and 3. the 
bufinels of the learned profeflions. 
1. There is a variety in the em- 
ployments of agriculture which may 
readily be fuited tothe genius, tafte, 
and itrength of young people. An 
experiment has been made of the 
efficacy of thele employments, as 


amulements, in the Methodift Col- 


lege at Abington, in Maryland; 
“and, I have been informed, with 
the happieft effects. A large lot 
is divided between the {cholars, and 
premiums are. adjudged to thofe of 
them who produce the molt vege- 
tables from their grounds, or who 
keep them in the beit order. 

2. As the employments of agri- 
culture cannot afford amufement at 
all feafons of the year, or in cities, 
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I would propofe, that children 
fhould be aliured to feek amufe- 
ments in fuch of the mechanical 
arts as are fuited to their flrength 
and capacities. Where is the boy 
who does not delight in the ule of 
a hammer—a chiffelmor a faw ? 
and who has uot enjoyed a high de- 
gree of pleafure in his youth, in 
conftruéting a miniature houte ? 
How amoting are the machines 
which are e mployed in the manu- 
factory of cloathing of all kinds! 
and how full of various entertain- 
ment are the mixtures which take 


place in the chemical arts! each of 


theie might be contrived upon fuch 
a {cale, as not only to amule young 
people, but to aftord a profit to 
their parents or. mafters. The 
Moraviins, at Bethlehem in our 
ftare, have proved that this propo- 
fition is not a chimerical one. All 
the amufements of their children 
are derived from their pertorming 
he fubordinate parts of feveral of 
the mechanical arts; and a confi- 
derable portion ot the wealth 
that worthy and happy fociety 
derived tiom the labour of their 
litrle hands.— 

It, in theie amufements, an ap- 
peal fhould be made to that f{pirit of 
competition which is fo common a- 
mong young people, it would be 
the means of producing more plea- 
fure to the children, and more pro- 
fit to all who are conneéted with 
them. The wealth ot thofe manu- 
facturing towns in England, which 
employ the children of poor people, 
is a proof of what mizht be expeét- 
ed irom connecting amufement and 
labour together, in all our {chools. 
The product from the labour ob- 
tained in this way, from all the 
{chools in the United States, would 
amount to a fum which would ak 
molt exceed calculation. 

3- Totrain the youth who are 
tuteaded for the learned proteflis 
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ons, or for merchandize, to the 
duties of their future employments, 
by means of u‘eful amulements, 
which are re/ated to thole employ- 
ments, will be impracticable ; but 
their amulements may be derived 
from cultivating a fpot of ground ; 
for where is the lawyer, the phy- 
lician, the divine, or the merchant, 
who has not indulged or felt a pat- 
fion, in fome part of his life, for 
rural improvements ?—-Indeed I 
conceive the feeds of knowledge in 
agriculture will be moft productive, 
when they are planted in the minds 
of this clafs of {cholars. 

I have only to add under this 
head, that the commun ansulements 
of children have no connection with 
their future occupations. Many of 
them injure their clothes, foie of 
them watte their ftrength, and im- 
pair their health, and all of them 
prove, more or lefs, the means of 
producing noife, or of exciting an- 
gry paflions, both of which are cal- 
culated to beget vulgar manners. 
The Methoditts have wifely banith- 
ed every fpecies of play trom their 
college. Even the healthy and 
pleafurable exercife of {wimming, 
is not permitted to their {cholars, 
except in the prefence of one of 
their mafters. 

Do not think me too ftrict if I 
here exclude gunning from among 
the amulements of young men. 
My objections to it are as follow. 

i. It hardens the heart, by in- 

flicting unneceffary pain and death 
upon animals, 

2. It is unneceflary in civilized 
fociety, where animal food may be 
obtained from domeftic animals, 
with greater facility. 

3. It confumes a 
time, 
idlenel:, 

4. lt frequently leads young men 
into low, and bad company. 


5- By impofing leny abftinence 


great deal of 
and thus creates habits of 
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from food, it leads to intemperance 
in eating, which naturally leads to 
intemperance in drinking. 

6. It expofes to fevers, and ac- 
cideuts. The news-papers are oc- 
cafionally filled with melancholy ac- 
counts of the latter, and every phy- 
fician mult have met with frequent 
and dangerous inftances of the for- 
mer, in the courfe of his practice. 

I know the early ufe of a gun is 
recommended in our country, to 
teach our young men the ule of 
fire-arms, and thereby to prepare 
them for war and battle. But why 
fhould we infpire our youth, by 
fuch exercifes, with hoftile ideas 
towards their fellow creatures ?— 
Let us rather inftill intotheir minds 
fentiments of univerfal benevolence 
to men of all nations and colours. 
Wars originate in error and vice. 
Let us eradicate thefe, by proper 
modes of education, and wars will 
ceafe to be neceffary in our coun- 
try. The divine author and lever 
of peace ** will then fuffer no man 
to do us wrong; yea he will re- 
prove kings for our fake, faying, 
touch not my anointed and do my 
people no harm.” Should the na- 
tions with whom war is a trade, 
approach our coafts, they will re- 
tire from us, as Satan did from our 
Saviour, when he came to aflault 
him; and for the fame reafon, be- 
caufe they will ‘ find nothing in us’ 
congenial to their malignant dilpo- 
fitions; for the flames of war can be 
{pread from one nation to another, 
only by the conducting mediums of 
vice and error. 

I have hinted at the injury which 
is done to the health of young peo- 
ple by fome of their amufements ; 
but there is a practice common in 
all our fchools, which does more 
harm to their bodies than all the a- 
mufements that can be named, and 
that is, obliging them to fit too long 
an ene place, or crowding too many 
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of them together ix one room. By 
means of the former, the growth 
and fhape of the body have been im- 
paired; and by means of the latter, 
the feeds of fevers have often been 
engendered in fchools. In the 
courfe of my bufinefs, I have been 
called to many hundred children 
who have been feized with indifpo- 
fitions in {chool, which evidently a- 
rofe from the aétion of morbid ef- 
fluvia, produced by the confined 
breath and perfpiration of too great 
a number of children in one room. 
To obviate thefe evils, children 
fhould be permitted, after they 
have faid their leffons, to amufe 
themfelves in the open air, in fome 
of the ufeful and agreeable exercifes 
which have been mentioned. Their 
minds will be ftrengthened, as well 
as their bodies relieved by them. 
To oblige a {prightly boy to fit /- 
ven hours in a day, with his little 
arms pinioned to his fides, and his 
neck novaturally bent towards his 
book ; and for wo crime !—what 
cruelty and folly are manifefted, by 
fuch an abfurd inode of inftruéting 
or governing young people! 

Icome next to fay a few words 
upon the fubjeét of PUNISHMENTS 
which are proper iw {chools. 

In barbarous ages every thing 
partook of the complexion of the 
times. Civil, ecclefiaftical, military, 
and domeftic punifhments were all 
of a crue) nature. With the pro- 
grefs of reafon and chriftianity, 
punifhments of all kinds have be- 
come lets fevere. Solitude and la- 
bour are now fubftituted in many 
countries, with fuccefs, in the room 
of the whipping-poft and the gal- 
lows.—The innocent infirmities of 
human nature are no longer pro- 
fcribed, and punifhed by the church. 
Difcipline, confifting in the vigi- 
lance of officers, has leflened the 
fuppofed neceffity of military exe- 
cutions; and hufbands—fathers— 
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and mafters now bluth at the hifto- 
ry of the times, when wives, chil- 
dren, and fervants, were govern- 
ed only by force. But unfortunate- 
ly this {pirit of humanity and civili- 
zation has not reached our {ichools, 
The rod is yet the principal inftru- 
ment of governing them, and 
{chool-mafter remains the only dei- 
pot now known in free countries, 
Perhaps it is becaule the little {ub- 
jects of their arbitrary and <aprici- 
ous power have not been in a con- 
dition to complain. I fhall endea- 
vour therefore to plead their caufe, 
and to prove that corporal punifh- 
ments (except to children under 
four or five years of age) are never 
neceffary, and always hurtful, in 
{chools.— The following arguments 
I hope will be {uflicient to eftablith 
this propofition. 

1. Children are feldom fent to 
fchool before they are capable of 
feeling the force of rational or mo- 
ral obligation. . They may there- 
fore be deterred from committing 
offences, by motives leis dilgrace- 
ful than the fear of corporal punifh- 
ments. 

2 By correcting children for ig- 
norance and negligence in ichool, 
their ideas of improper and immoral 
actiens are contounded, and hence 
the moral faculty becomes weakned 
in after life. It would not be more 
cruel or abturd to inflict the punith- 
ment of the whipping-poft upon a 
man, for not drefling fafhionably or 
neatly, than it is to ferule a boy for 
blotting his copy-book, or mis- 
{pelling a word. 

3. If the natural affection of a 
parent is fometimes infuflicient, to 
reftrain the violent effects of a fud- 
den guft of anger upon a child, how 
dangerous mult the power of cor- 
re¢ting children be, when lodged 
in the hands of a {chool-mafter, in 
whofe anger there is no mixture of 
parental affection! Perhaps thofe 


parents act moft wifely, who ne- 
ver truft themfelves to infli& cor- 
poral punifhments upon their chil- 
dren, after they are four or five 
years old, but endeavour to punith, 
and reclaim them, by confinement, 
or by abridging them of fome of 
their ufual gratifications, in drefs, 
food or amulements. 

4- Injuries are fometimes done 
to the bodies, and fometimes tothe 
intellects ot children, by cerporal 
punifhments. I recollect, when a 
boy, to have loft a {chool-mate, whe 
was {aid to have died in confequence 
of a fevere whipping he received 
in {chool. At that time I did not 
believe it poffible, but from what I 
now know of the difproportion be- 
tween the violent emotions of the 
mind, and the ftrength of the body 
in children, I am diipoted to be- 
lieve, that not only ficknefs, but that 
even ide ath may be induced, by the 
convullions of a youthful mind, 
worked up to a high tenfe of fhame 
and refeutment. 

The effects of thumping the head, 
boxing t he ears, and pulling the heir, 
in impairing the intellects, by means 
of injuries done to the brain, are 
too obvious to be mentioned, 

5- Where there is /hame, fays 
Dr. Johnton, there may be virive. 
Bot corporal punifhments, inflicted 
at ichool, have a tendency to de- 
{troy the fenfe of fhame, and there- 
by to deftroy all moral fenfibility. 
The boy that has been often public- 
ly whipped at {chool, is under 
great obligations to his maker, and 
his parents, if he atterwards etcape 
the whipping-poft or the gallows. 

6. Corporal punifhments, inflict- 
ed at {chool, tend to beget a {pirit of 
violence in boys towards each o- 
ther, which often follows them 
through lite; but they more cer- 
tainly beget a {pivit of hatred, or 
revenge, towards their matters, 
which too often becomes a ferment 
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of the fame baneful paflions towards 
other people. The celebrated Dr. 
atterwards Baron Haller declared, 
that he never faw, without horror, 
during the remaining part of his 
life, a {chool-mafter, who had 
treated him with unmerited feveri- 
ty, when he was only ten years 
old. A fimilar anecdote is related 
of the famous M. de Condamine. I 
think I have known feveral inftan- 
ces of this vindictive, or indignant 
{pirit, to continue towards a cruel 
and tyrannical ichool-mafter, in 
perfons who were advanced in life, 
and who were otherwile of gentle 
and forgiving difpofitions. 

7. Corporal pwmifhments, inflict- 
ed at fchools, beget a hatred to in- 
ftruction in young people. I have 
fometimes fulpected that the devil, 
who knows how great an enemy 
knowledge is to his kingdom, hag 
had the addrefs to make the world 
believe that feruling, pulling and 
boxing ears, cudgelling, horfing, 
&c. and, in boarding-ichools, a /it- 
We flarving, ate all abfolutely necef- 
fary for the government of young 
people, on purpofe that he might 
make both {chools, and {chool-matf- 
ters odious, and thereby keep our 
world in ignorance ; for ignorance 
is the belt means the devil ever 
eontrived, to keep up the number 
of his fubjects in our world. 

8 Corporal punifhments are not 
enly hurtful, but altogether unne- 
ceflary, in {chools. Some of the 
moft celebrated and fuccelsful ichool- 
matters, that | have ever known, 
never made ufe of them. 

g. The fear of corporal punith- 
ments, by debilitating the body, 
produces a correlponding debility 
in the mind, which contracts its ca- 
pacity of acquiring knowledge. 
This capacity is enlarged by the 
tone which the mind acquires from 
the action of hope, love, and con- 


fidence upon it; and all thefe pat- 
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lions might eafily be cherifhed, by a 
prudent and enlightened {chool- 
matter. 

10. As there fhould always be a 
certain ratio between the ftrength 
of a remedy, and the excitability 
of the body in difeafes, fo there 
fhould be a fimilar ratio between 
the force employed in the govern- 
ment of a ichool, and the capacities 
and tempers of children. A_ kind 
rebuke, like freth air in a fainting 
fit, is calculated to act upona young 
mind with more effeét, than ftimu- 
lants of the greateit power ; bur 
corporal punifiments level all capa- 
cities and tempers, ag quack-medi- 
cines do all conftitutions and difeafes, 
They difhonour and degrade our 
{pecies; for,they {uppefle a total ab- 
fence of all moral and intelleétual 
fecling from the mind. Have we 
not often feen dull children fudden- 
ly improve, by changing their 
ichools? The reaion is obvious. 
The fuccefsful teacher only accom- 
modated his manner and difeipline 
to the capacities of his icholars. 

11. 1 conceive corporal punith- 
ments, inflicted in an arbitrary 
manner, to be contrary to the f{pi- 
rit of liberty, and that they fhould 
not be tolerated in a free govern- 
ment. Why fhould not children be 
protected from violence and inju- 
ries, as we!l as white and black fer- 
vants ?——Had | influence enough in 
our legillature to obtain only a fin- 
gle law, it thould be to make the 
punifhment for firiking a tcheol- 
boy, the fame as for afiaulting and 
beating an adult member ot tocie- 
ty. 

To all thefe arguments I know 
fome well difpofed people will re- 
ply, that the rod has received a di- 
vine commiflion from the facred 
Scriptures, as the inftrument of 
correcting children. To this I an- 
{wer that the rod, in the Old Tef- 
tament, by a very sommon figure 
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in rhetoric, ftands for punifhments 
of any kind, juft as the /word, in 
the New Teitament, ftands for the 
faithful and general adminiftration 
of juftice, in {uch a way as is moft 
calculated to reform criminals, and 
to prevent crimes. 

The following method of govern- 
ing a {chool, 1 apprehend, would 
be attended with much better ef- 
fects, than that which I have en- 
deavoured to fhew, to be contrary 
to reafon, humanity, religion, §li- 
berty, and the experience of the 
wifeft and beft teachers in the 
world. 

Let a fchool-mafter endeavour, 
in the firft place, to acquire the 
confidence ot his {cholars, by a pru- 
dent deportment. Let him learn 
to command his paflions and tem- 
per, at all times, in his fehool.— 
Let him treat the name of the Su- 
preme Being with reverence, as 
often as it occurs in books, or in 
converfation with his feholars.— 
Let him exa¢t a retpectful behavi- 
our towards himle)t, in his Ichool ; 
but in the intervals of {chvol-hours, 
let him treat his {cholars with gen- 
tlenefs and familiarity. If he fhould 
even join in‘ their amufements, he 
would not Jofe, by his condetcen- 
fion, any part of his authority over 
them. But to fecure their affection 
and refpect more perfectly, let bim, 
once or twice a year, lay out a 
fmall fum of money in pen-knives, 
and books, and dittribute them a- 
mong his fcholars, as rewards for 
proticiency in learning, and for good 
behaviour. If thele “prudent and 
popular meafures fhould fail of pre- 
venting offences at {chool, then let 
the following modes of punifhment 
be adopted. 

1. Private admonition. By this 
mode of rebuking, we imitate the 
conduét of the divine Being to- 
wards his offending creatures, for 
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His firft punifhment is always in- 
flicted privately, by means of the 
fill voice of conicience. 

2. Confinement after f{chool- 
hours are ended; but with the 
knowledge of the parents of chil- 
os 

3. Holdinga {mall fign of difgrace, 
of ony kind, in the middle of the 
floor, in the prefence of a whole 
ichool. 

If thefe punifhments fail of re- 
claiming a bad boy, he fhould be 
diimiffed from fchool, to prevent 
his corrupting his (chool-mates. It 
is the bulinefs of parents, and not 
of {chool-mafters, to ufe the laft 
means for eradicating idlene{s and 
vice from their children. 

The world was created in love. 
It is fuftained by love. Nations and 
families that are happy, are made 
fo only by love. Let us extend this 
divine principle, to thofe little com- 
munities which we call fchools, 
Children are capable of loving in a 
high degree. They may therefore 
be governed by love. 

The occupation of a fchool- 
matter is truly dignified. He is 
(next to mothers) the moft import- 
ant member of civil fociety. Why 
then is there fo }ittle rank conneét- 
ed with that occupation? Why do 
we treat it with fo much neglect, 
or contempt ? It is becaufe the voice 
of reafon, in the human heart, afloci- 
ates with it the idea of detpoti{m 
and violence. Let fchool-matters 
ceale to be tyrants, and they will 
foon enjoy the refpeét and rank, 
which are naturally connected with 
their profeffion. 

We are grofly miftaken in look- 
ing up wholly to our governments, 
and even to minifters ot the goipel, 
to promote public and private order 
in fociety. Mothers and {chool- 
matters plant the feeds of nearly 
all the good and evil which exift 
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in our world. Its reformation 
muft therefore be begun in nur- 
feries and in fehools. If the ha- 
bits we acquire there, were to 
have no influence upon our future 
happinefs, yet the influence they 
have upon our governments, is a 
fufficient reaion why we ought to 
introduce new modes, as well as 
new objects of education into our 
country. 

You have lately been employed 
in an attempt to perpetuate our ex- 
iftenee as a free people, by efta- 
blifhing the means of national cre- 
dit and defence ;* but thefe are 
feeble bulwarks againft flavery, 
compared with habits of labour and 
virtue, difleminated among our 
young people. Let us eftablith 
ichools for this purpofe, in every 
townthip in the United States, and 
conform them to reafon, humanity, 
and the prefent ftate of fociety in 
America. Then, Sir, willthe ge- 
nerations who are to follow us, re- 
alize the precious ideas of the dig- 
nity and excellence of republican 
forms of government, which I well 
recollect you cherifhed with fo 


much ardor, in the beginning of 


the American revolution, and which 
you have manifefted ever fince, both 
by your public and private con- 
duct. 

We fuffer fo much from tradi- 
tional errcr of various kinds, in e- 
ducation, morals, and government, 
that I have been led to with, that it 
were poflible for us to have {chools 
eftablifhed, in the United States, 
for teaching the art of forgetting. I 
think three-tourths of all our {chool- 
matters, divines, and legiflators 
would profit very much, by {pending 
two or three years in tuch uietul in- 
ititutions. 
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Anapology may feem neceffary, 
not only for the length of this letter, 
but for fome of the opinionscontain- 
ed in it. I know how apt mankind 
are to brand every propolition for 
innovation, as vilionary and Uto- 
pian. But good men fhould not 
be difcouraged, by {uch epithets, 
from their attempts to combat vice 
and error. There never was an 
improvement, in any art or {cience, 
nor even a propofal for meliorating 
the condition of man, in any age 
or country, that has not been con- 
fidered in the light of what has 
been called, fince Sir Thomas 
More’s time, an Ufsopian {cheme. 
The application of the magnet to 
navigation, and of {team to mecha- 
nical purpofes, have both been 
branded as Utopian projects. The 
great idea in the mind of Columbus, 
of exploring a new world, was 
long viewed, in moft of the eourts 
ot Europe, as the dream ef a vi- 
lionary failor. But why do we go 
to ancient times, for proofs of im- 
portant innovations in human ai- 
tairs having been treated as Utopi- 
an {chemes. You and I recollect 
the time, when the abolition of ne- 
gro flavery in our ftate, as alfo 
when the independence of the U- 
nited States, and the prefent wile 
and happy confederacy of our re- 
publics, were all contidered by ma- 
ny of our fober prudent men, as 
{ubjects of an Utopian nature. 

If thofe benefactors of mankind, 
who have levelled mountains in the 
great road of human lite, by the 
difcoveries or labours which have 
been meutioned, have been ftigma- 
tized with obloquy, as villonary 
projectors, why fhould an indivi- 
dual be afraid of {imilar treatment, 
who has only atrempted to give to 


* Mr Clymer is one of the Reprefentatives of Pennfylvania, in the Congrefs of the 


United States 
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that road, from its beginning, a 
ftraight direction. , 

If only a dozen men like your- 
felf, approve of my opinions, it will 
everbalance the moft illiberal op- 
polition they may meet with, from 
all the learned vulgar of the United 
States. 

For the benefit of thofe perfons 
who confider opinions as improved, 
like certain liquors, by time ; and 
who are oppoled to innovations, 
only becaule they did not occur to 
their anceftors, 1 fhall conclude my 
letter with an anecdote of a minit- 
ter in London, who, dfter employ- 
ing a long fermon, in controverting 
what he iuppofed to be an heretical 
opinion, concluded it with the fol- 
lowing words, “ [tell you, I tell 
you my brethren,—I tell you again, 
—that an old error is better than a 
new truth.” 

With great regard I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your’s fincerely, 
BEN]. RUSH. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 20th, 1790. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL 


Copy of a Petition in favour of Barrach Martin, a 
free Negro, who was condemned ta be hanged, in 


P. S. Since writing the above 
letter, an ingenious German friend 
of mine has informed me, that a 
curious work has lately appeared 
in Germany, entitled, ‘‘ A trea- 
tile on human milery,” written 
by a Mr. Salzman, an enlightened 
{chool-mafter, in which a ftriking 
view is given of the miiery inflict- 
ed upon part of the human race, 
by the prefent ablurd, and cruel 
modes of conducting education in 
public fchools. The author concludes 
this part of his work, my friend 
informs me, with a dream, in which 
he beholds with imeflable joy, the 
avenging angel defcending from 
heaven, and afterwards confuming 
in an immenfe bonfire, certain ab- 
furd {chool-books, and al/ the fe- 
rudes in the world, 






ASYLUM. 


<ipril 1787, for burning a barn in Philadelphia county. 


To His Excellency the Prefident and Executive Council of Pennfjlvania, 


" HE petitioner, Barrach 


Martin, having been de- 
prived, by his birth in Africa, of 
education ; or if educated, was only 
taught perhaps that revenge was a 
Virtue, and having lived in sLavEry 
for many years in America,—(a con- 
dition equally unfavourabie to the 
acquiring of knowledge and jult 
princ iples, ) We, the fubicribe rs, 
taking thefe circumitances into con- 





fideration, together with the tefti- 
monies in favour of his former good 
character, beg leave to recommend 


him to the mercy of the Prefident 
and Council of Penn{fylvania.” 

In confequence of the above pe- 
tition, which was figned by a num- 
ber of re{pectable citizens of Phila- 


delphia, the pardon of the unfortue 
nate criminal was obtained. 
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Letters to, and from, the King of Sweden. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Extracts from the correfpondence of the prefent 
KInG of SWEDEN, when a young man, with the 






Superintendents of his education. 


(Continued from page 10.) 


His Reyal Highnefs to Count 
Scheffer. 

LONG peace would natural- 

ly introduce indolence and 
effeminacy ; but it is poflible to 
devife prefervatives from this 
evil. The Swifs give an example 
of it; they have for two hundred 
years enjoyed peace, without any 
fuch corruption. | I propofe there- 
fore, as the principal expedient, a 
good militia, kept at all times in 
perfect difcipline, by all the mar- 
tial exercites that are requilite in 
real war. In addition to this, I 
would permit citizens of a military 
{pirit to ferve in foreign armies, 
that fuch, inttead of being ulelefs 
to their country, in time of peace, 
may qualify themlelves tor its de- 
fence, in time of need. The Swifs 
are alfo in the practice of this: an 
enlightened government may im- 
prove what this people has com- 
menced. 

A nation thus preparing for war 
in profound peace, w ill probably ac- 
quire fuch a refpect trom its neigh- 
bours, as will check hoitile defigus, 
aid fecure a laiting tranquility. 

Yours, @e. 
Anfwer from the Count. 

YOUR plan is founded in rea- 
fon: | dhall take the liberty to add 
fomethivg on this moft important 
julject. A run any 


riik of pacific princi- 


ples, while it keeps up a retpectable 
ftate of defence. for this pur pole 
it mutt with unWedl ied care pros 


pation Cannot 


ecoviempt oy 


* Sweden is a maritime country, with a coaft of two thoufaad miles. 


vide means from within and with- 
out: augmenting its internal power, 
by agriculture and other branches 
ot uleful induftry ; forming advan- 
taveous connections abroad; and 
vigilantly oblerving the defigns and 
movements of other ftates. A 
prince, who underitands thefe max- 
ims, will not permit his people to 
fink inco floth and volaprtous eafe. 
When by talutary laws he animates 
them in the purtuits of agriculture, 
he forms a multitude of ftrong and 
laborious In promoting the 
other ufeful trades, he prepares ma- 
terials for commerce. In extending 
commerce, e{pecially by naviga- 
tion, he enriches the country, and 
provides a navy that is neceflary 
for * He is moreover 
bufy in fuch foreign affairs 


men. 


its defence. 
as con- 
cern his own ftate, anxious to acquire 
good allies, and to preterve them 
by a punctual oblervance of bis con- 
tracts, In tne midit of all theie OC= 
cupations he is particularly atten- 
tive to military affairs; collecting 
ftores and magazincs; keeping the 
forts and fhips of war in goud re. 
pair; forming excellent troops by 
hardy, warlike and tkiltul exercifes, 


} 


and by an high tente ot honour, and 


patriotic virtue. By thete meansa 


nation may, in the tweets of a long 
} nrpltarue Tivery t ryt 
peace, preterve activity, {trength, 
aud courage. But, my dear prince, 
williuch a wite aad virtuous conduct 
tecure 


inialhbly the happineis of 


permanent peace ? Tie que ition 


Werils your coulideration. 

























































Of the Ruricola, or Land-Crab. 


His Royal Hiehnefi to Gount to the falutary principles which we 
Scheffer. have treated of in thele letters: to 

I THINK that no people can wit, by a fincere love of peace; 
hope for this felicity. If anation by never doing the leaft injury to 
hecomes formidable to its neigh- other ftates, yet being always pre- 
rs, they will combine, and force pared to repel wrongs. It is per- 
into an hazardous war. Ifagain haps more difficult to avoid a part 
people is weak, it becomes an_ in the wars of our allies. Alliances 
inviting prey to avarice and ambi- are, as [have {aid, neceffary for our 
tion. Sometimes a neutral country  fecurity; ane a faithful obfervance 
is made a theatre of war by con- of them is both our duty and in- 
tending powers. tereft. Yet our allies may, by their 
The example of Switzerland is o:vn fault or by the injuitice of en- 
perhaps without a parallel. Itisa nemies, be involved in a critic il 
country fortified by the ramparts war, and involve us much againft 


i 


of nature, and not opulent enough our inclinations. Thus evil and 
to attract invafion. good are infeparable in this world. 
The Geunt’s reply. While men are governed by men, 
THERE is much good fenfe in the beft and witeft people cannot 
your an{wer to my queftion. Inthe always enjoy permanent peace ; but 
prefent ftate of the great Chriftian it will certainly have more of this 
Republic,* a nation will generally felicity than imprudent, effeminate, 
avoid envious con{pirations from its proud, and felfifh nations.+ 
neighbours, by a conitant adherence (Teo be continued.) 
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Curious particulars in the Natural Hiftory of the Rurt- 
COLA, or LAND-CRAB. 


= a ruricola, land-crab, or vi- rocks, and from the holes which 
olet-crab, has a f{mooth en- they dig for themielves under the 
tire thorax, and the two laft joints furface of the earth. At that time 
of the feet armed with tpines. It the whole ground is covered with 


inhabits the Bahama iflands, as well this band of adventurers; there is 
as moft lands between the tropics; no fetting down one’s foot without 
and feeds upon vegetables. treading uponthem: The fea is 
Chefe animals live not only ina their place of deftination, and to 
kind of orde rly flociety in their re- that the y direct their march with 
treats in the mountain t regu- riyht-lined precifion. No geome- 
larly once a year march 7 trician could tend them to their dei- 
the fea-fide, in a body of iome m itined ftation by a thorter courie ; 
lions atatime. As they m ltiply they neither turn tothe right nor 
In great numbers, t ey cho fe the left, whatever obftacles inter vene; 
of April or May to begin and even if they meet with a houte, 

r expedition; and then fatly they will attempt to fcale the walls 

by thoufands from the {tumps to keep the unbroken tenor of their 

llow trees, from the clefts of way. But though this be the gen- 


ntly fo called by ’ : } \ if ] f} | 
Otiy 40 Calica DY politicians, Decaule it COMMIS, almolt entirely, 


felicitates the Unted States on their happily queftered fituation, 


taby walhes that they may always keep clear from catangling connections. 





Of the Ruricola 


eral order of their route, they, up- 
on other occations, are obliged 
conform to the tace of the country ; 
and if it is . 
they are then teen to wu d along the 
courfe of the ftream. The procetlion 
fets the 
with the regularity of an arm, un- 
ed 


are commonly 


i) 


interfected with river 


forward from mountain 
der the guidance of an experien 
commander, They 
divided into three battalions ; of 
which the firft contifts of 4 
ftrongeft and boldeit males, thar, 
like pioneers, march forward to 
clear the route and face the great- 
e(t dangers. Thele are often o- 
bliged tohalt for want of rain, and to 
gointo the moft convenient encan 
ment tll ’ 
The main body of the army is com- 
poled of females, which 
leave the | the rain 1S 
fet in for fome time, and then de- 
jcend in regular battalia, 
fmrmed into columns of fitty 
broad, and three miles deep, 
fo clole that they almoft ¢ 


ver 
‘Three or Tour davs ift 


| 


p- 


the weather changes 
never 


mountains thi 


peeing 


o) 


y . 
paces 


greund. 
this, the 
{traggling wi 
fifting of males 
neither to robuft 


rd follows, 


rear gu 


ea trive ( 


Cnecipit , 
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‘ ’ . 
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chiet time of proces 
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continue to move tf 
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n 
il 
an ubivetriai 

W I 


rch 
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are terrified, they im 


contuled diforderly man 
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ing up th ipl 
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they tometincs 
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where they 1of 
When, 

and cic iping a 
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n, and then leave thew 
‘ted the wou 
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thouland da ‘, 


fumetimes 


buce 


or Land-Crab. 77 
retting to the fhore ) they 

deftined port, 
fpawn. 
ithin thei 
excluded, as ral 


kind, under the 


ther 
Vw“ 


to calt 
yet 


as 
t is ul 
Lis 

eature waits tor the 
i-water to help 


t } 


C- 


the ¢ 
s purpoie tne crab 


reached the fhore, 
re of 


ad iets the waves walh 


yvoes tothe ed 
three times. 
lor 
to maturity 
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their iwn 


, 
farther delay, they 
feek a lodging 
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he mean time the ipawn 


j led out ol the 
ticks to the barbs under 
proj *riy the tail. 


sc (per hig on bas 
swieena vip as an nel 
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more 


he 
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dirt, fo that no air may enter, 
There they throw off their old 
fhelis, which they leave, as it were, 
quite whole; the place where they 
opened on the belly beimg untfeen, 
At that time they are quite naked, 
and ahnott motion for {ix 
together, when they become 


without 


aqaays 


{o fat as to be delicious food. They 


have then under their ftomachs 
four large white ftones, which gra- 

ily decreafe in proportion as the 
fell hardens, and when they come 
to perfection, are not to be found. 


is at that time that the animal is 


J Charge, &c. 


feen flowly making its way back ; 
and all this is moit commonly pers 
formed in the {pace of {ix weeks. 

Thefe crabs are of various fizes, 
the largeft about {ix inches wide ; 
they walk fide-ways like the fea- 
crab, and are fhaped like them: 
fome are black, tome yellow, fome 
red, white, and yellow mixed. 
Some of thele are poitenous: and 
feveral people have died of eating 
of the crabs, particularly of the 
black kind. The light coloured 
are reckoned beit ; and when full 
in flefh, are very well tafted. 
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FOR THE 


UNIVERSAL 


ASYLU M. 


A Charge which ought to be delivered to the Graduates in 
the Arts, i all the Colleges in the United States. 


YOUNG 
J OU have this day received 
what is call- 
ed a learned education. But to be 
plain with you, thefe honours are 
au empty fhadow, and your learn- 


GENTLEMEN, 


the honours of 


ing is the reverfe of a uleful educa- 
tion. We have employed tour 
vears out ofthe five, in which you 
have been under ovr care, in teach- 


ing youto read the languages of 


two nations, with whom you will 
never converie, and from whofe 
writings you can derive 
the inftruction aud pleafure, that are 
nedin the language of your 
country. Weh ive taught you 
a iew definitions in Logick and me- 

hyficks, and a few technical 

rafes in moral and natural phil- 


< te 


ou a] 


and here our inftructions 
ended. You much to 
,anditilimoreto learn. The 
{ beft thi 1 


y you can do, 1s to 
ithat you have been taught 


phy, 


have 


n thefe walls ; afterwards let 
vile you to apply yourlelves 
ftudy of the Englifh 
it is well known we have 


lan- 


not half 


neither taught you grammar, ortho- 
graphy, nor compotition. Lam forty 
to jay, that the orations you have 
delivered were compofed by your 
friends, or extra¢ted from books.— 
Next, let me advile you to leara 
the French, German, and Spanifh 
languages. You may acquire each 
of them in three months, provided 
vou ule the affiflance of your earsfor 
that purpofe. Thefe 
will be uletful to you, 


languages 
whether {ci- 
be your future 
Do not neglect to 


ence or commers¢ 
purfuits in life. 
limprove you ieif in arithmetic. It 
is the ready change of human life, 
and you cannot advance a ftep in 
any ufetul or profitable employment 
Without it.—Make yourlelves as 
early as poflible familiar with the 
works of nature, as they appear to 
us on our globe. You .*e not tolive 
in the fun, nor moon, nor to ride 
upon the tails of a comet, and it will 
be of infinitely more conlequence 
the 


ules of the vegetable, animal, and 


to you to know names and 


mineral productions of your coun- 





Theatrical Feux d’efprit. 


try, than to know the diftances and 
revolutions of all the planets in the 
folar fyitem.—A few aftronomers 
are enough for an age, but every 
man fhould know the hiftory of the 
fubftances from which his food, his 
cloathing—his dwelling—his reme- 
dies in ticknefs—and his plea(ures 
in health, are derived. Laitly let 
me advife each of you to employ 
a wriling-mafter, at leaft three 
months, to teach you to writea 
fair and intelligible hand. Among 
learned men a good hand is confi- 
dered as a mark of a vulgar educa- 
tion,—And hence for many centu- 
ries, lawyers, doctors, and clergy- 
men have been diftinguifhed by 
writing a difficult, or an ‘nnintelligi- 
ble hand. Perhaps this is one caule 
of the univerfal prejudices of the 
common people againit the gentle- 
men of thofe three protetfions ; ; for 
it is ealy to trace the origin of their 
difficult hand into a delign to in- 
creafe the dilputes, difeafes, and 
vices of mankind, by creating mil- 
takes in their opinions, and pre- 
{criptions whether for the body or 
the foul, and thereby to render 
themfelves more neceflary in foci- 
ety. 

In a word, 
tizens. 


learn to be u/eful ci- 
You did not come into the 
world to decypher inicriptions on 
ancient monuments, 
Englith words from their Greek or 


ner to derive 
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Roman originals ——The man who 
will difcover a method of prevent- 
ing the fly from deftroying turnips, 
or who will point out a new and 
profitable article of agriculture and 
commerce, will deferve more from 
his fellow-citizens and from heaven, 
than all the Latin or Greek {cholars, 
or all the teachers of technical learn- 
ing, that ever exilted, in any age 
or country. 

I fhall conclude my charge to you, 
my beloved pu; vils, atter expret- 
fing my tendereft fympathy with 

you, by declaring, that were I an 
arbitr ary prince, ~infte: id of endow- 
ing Colleges, infti ituted for teaching 
the dead languages and definitions 
of ufelefs fciences, 1 would erafe 
all fuch inftitutions from my do- 
minions, as the receptacles of idle- 
nefs, and the nurferies of learned 
ignorance, and in the room of them 
1 would eftablifh feminaries, in 
which young men fhould be taught 
thole things only, which are calcu- 
lated to enlighten and enrich their 
underftandings, and to direct their 
paflions to noble objects. 

Such an education would exalt 
the character of our {pecies, and 
diffule its influence not only into 
the occupations, and families, ot our 
citizens, but into the governments 
of our country. We fhould then 
indeed become the envy and ad- 
miration of the world. 


DOO FOO OOOO 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL 


THEATRICAL 


HE celebrated author of the 
feafons was rather unfortu- 

nate in jome of his tragedies. His 
Sophonifba contains fome very in- 
terefting {cenes; but one line, cu- 
rioully parodied, rendered the 


whole ridiculous. When Mafinifla, 
with great emotion, cried out, 


SYLUM. 


JEUX D’ESPRIT. 


Oh Sophonifba! Sophonifba, oh ! 

A wag .inttantly exclaimed from 
the pit, with a ftrong Scottifh ac- 
cent, 

Oh Jemmy 
fon oh! 

This unfortunate line is to be 
found in fome of the early editions 

‘Thomion’s works ; m the later 


Thomfoa! Jemmy Thom- 
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editions it has been judicioufly fup- 
prefled, Fielding, in his Tom 
Thumb, the Rehearfal of his time, 
whillt expoling to ridicule the faults 
ot extemporary tragic writers, has 
not luffered this line to eicape notice. 
One of his characters exclaims, 
Oh Huncamunca ! 
The tollowing initance of readi- 
f reply is more extraordina- 
ry. In an Englith opera, a young 
hero is introduced, whole milftre/s 
has juit been forcibly carried away. 
He entered in an agony of pertur- 
bation finging, ‘* My love is torn 
trom me, which way did they take 
her } A voice inftantly replied 
trom the pit, in the exact tune. 
Long-Acre, towards 
Long-Acre. ”’ The audience were 
{truck with furprize. The player 
was for a moment dilconcerted ; 
but, fortunately, collecting pre- 
fence of mind, inftead of endea- 
vouring to finifh his fong, he repli- 
ed, * Ohho! did they fo? then 
I'll foon overtake her, I'll foon o- 
vertake her; ”’ and ran off the 
ftage, amidft the loudeft plaudits 
of the whole houle. 
In the ear'y diiplay of Mr. Gar- 
rick’s powers at Drury-lane, a tra- 


Huncam unca oh ! 


neis o 


? 


¥ ce 
~ ion aras 


Obfervations on the Weather. 


gedy was brought forward, in 
which Rofcius fultained the charac- 
ter of king. Though there was 
nothing remarkably brilliant in the 
play, it met with no oppofition 
\ill the fifth aét, when Garrick, as 
the dying monarch, bequeathed his 
empire between his two fons, in 
the following line : 
“* Fointly ’twixt you my crown! do be- 
queath. ” 
When a humourous fellow, getting 
up in the pit, rejoined —— 
“ Then, Gons, they've got juft belf a 
crewna piece. ” 
This threw the houfe into fuch a 
comic convulfion, that not another 
word of the tragedy was uttered 
upon the {taye. 

Villiers, the facetious duke of 
Buckingham, being prefent at the 
firft reprefentation of one of Dry- 
den’s pieces of heroic nonfenie, 
where a lover {ays 
“ My wound is great, becaufe it is fo 

{mall, ” 
The duke inftantly exclaimed from 
the ftage-box, 
“Then ‘twould be greater were there 
none at all. 
The effect of this repartee was 
fuch, that the play was inftantly 
damned. 


EE FEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL 


ASYLUM. 


Obfervations on the Weather in the Month of July, 1790. 


, ROM the 1ft to the Stha 
gradual fall of the mercury 
in the barometer, temperature mo- 
te, welterly winds, and the 
weather moflly fair, or overcatt, 
and but once fome rain. 
On the gth a fudden rife of 34 
lines, with the windat W N W, 


continuing 


cera 


and fair weather, and 
high till the 16th, fo that a ftorim 
muft have preceded fomewhere in 
the country, though not felt here. 
From the 16th at tell again tothe 
roth, winds and weather change- 
apdrain every day, and indeed 


we hear from York, that a ftorm 
accompanied with hail has done 
conliderable damage. 

From the zoth to the 31ft it rofe 
and fell alternately, weather moftly 
fair, with fome thunder and rain— 
In fine, this month was as favour- 
able as could be expected, and tho’ 
it rained eleven times, yet the 
quantity of water that fell, was not 
confiderable. The temperature was 
very moderate throughout, and but 
three days that the heat was above 
the cominon level. 





On the Benevolent Affections. 


Onthe Benevolent Affections. 


on the A&tive 


E afcribe no dignity to in- 

ftinéts or to habits. They 

lead us only to admire the wilcom 

of the Creator, in adapting them fo 

perfectly to the manner of life of 

the different animals in which they 

are found. Much the fame may be 

faid of appetites. They ferve ra- 
ther for ule than ornament. 

The detires of knowledge,of pow- 
er, and ot efteem, rife higher in our 
eftimation, and we confider them as 
giving dignity and ornament to 
man. The actions proceeding from 
them, though not properly virtuous, 
are manly and re{pectable, and 
claim a juft fuperiority over thole 
that proceed merely from appetite. 
This, i think, is the uniform judg- 
ment of mankind. 

If we apply the fame kind of 
jodgment tw our benevolent affec- 
tions, they appear not only manly 
and refpectable, but amiable in a 
high degree. 

They are amiable even in brute 
animals, 
the lamb, the gentlenetfs of the dove, 
the affection of a dog to his mafter. 
We cannot without pleafure ob- 
ferve the timid ewe, who never 
fhewed the leait degree of courage 
in her own detence, become valiant 
and intrepid in defenceof her lamb, 
and boldly aflault thofe enemies, the 
very fight of whom was wont to 
put ‘her to flighr. 

How pleaiant is it to fee the fa- 
mily economy of a pair of little 
birds, in rearing their tender off- 
{pring ; the conjugal affection and 
fidelity of the parents; their cheer- 
ful toil and induftry in providing 
foed to their families ; their faga- 
city in concealing their habitation ; 
the arts they ufe, often atthe peril 
of their own lives, to decoy hawks, 


Unt. Asx. Vol. V. No. 2. 


We love the meeknels of 


From Dr. ReEID’s Effays 


Powers of MAN. 


and other enemies, from their dwel- 
ling-place; and the affliétion they 
feel, when fome unluckly boy has 
robbed them of the dear pledges of 
their affection, and fruftrated all 
their hopes of their rifing fami- 
ly ! 

If kind affeGtion be amiable in 
brutes, it is not lefs fo in our own 
fpecies. Even the external ligns of 
it have a powertul charm. 

Every one knows,that a perfon 
of accomplifhed good breeding 
charms every one he convertes 
with. And what is this good breed- 
ing? If we analyze it, we hall find 
it to be made up of looks, geftures, 
and {peeches, which are the natural 
figns of benevolence and good affec- 
tion. He who has got the habit of 
ufing thefe figns with propriety, and 
without nreannefs, is a well-bred 
and polite man. 

What is that beauty in the fea- 
tures of the face, particularly of the 
fair fex, which all men love and ad- 
mire ? I believe it contifts chiefly 
in the features which indicate good 
affections. Every indication of 
meeknels, gentlene(s, and benigni- 
ty, isa beauty. On the contrary, 
every feature that indicates pride, 
paflion, envy, and malignity, is a 
deformity. 

Kind attections, therefore, are a- 
miable in brutes. Even the figns 
and fhadows of them are highly at- 
tractive in our own {pecies. Indeed 
they are the joy and comfort of hu- 
man life, not to good men only, 
bute even to the vicious and diflo- 
lute. 

Without fociety, and the inter- 
courfe of kind atfeétion, man is a 
gloomy, melancholy, and joylets be- 
ing. His mind oppreifed with cares 
and tears, he cannot enjoy the balm 
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of found fleep ; in conftant dread of 
impending danger, he ftarts at the 
ruftling of a leaf. His ears are con- 
tinually upon the {tretch, and every 
zephyr brings fome found that a- 
larms him. 

When he enters into fociety, and 
feels fecurity in the good affection 
of friends and neighbours, it is then 
only that his fear vanifhes, and his 
mind is at eafe. His courage is rai- 
fed, his underftanding is enlightened, 
and his heart dilates with joy. 

Human fociety may be compared 
to a heap of embers, which, when 
placed aiunder, can retain neither 
their light nor heat, amidit the 
furrounding elements; but when 
brought together, mutually give 
heat and light to each other; the 
flame breaks forth, and not only 


defends itfelf, but fubdues every 
thing around it. 

The benevolent affections, though 
they be honourable and lovely, are 
not all equally fo. There is a 
{ubordination among them ; and the 
honour we pay to them generally 
corretponds to the extent of their 
object. 

The good hofband, the good fa- 
ther, the good friend, the good 
neighbour, we honour as a good 
man, worthy ot our love and atfec- 
tion. But the man in whom thele 
more private affections are f{wal- 
lowed up, in zeal for the good of his 
country, and of mankind, who goes 
about doing good, and feeks oppor- 
tunities of being ufeful to his f{pecies, 
we revere as more than a good 
man, as a hero, as a good angel. 


POO OOO HES SOOO O— 
Extract from an Original Letter of Dean SwirFt 


to Ivliss JA 


DESIRE you will let me know 

if your health be otherwife than 
it was when you toldme the doctors 
advifed you againft marriage, as 
what would certainly hazard your 
life. Are they or you grown of a- 
nother opinion .in this particular ? 
Are you in a condition to manage 
domeftic affairs, with an income of 
lefs (perhaps) than three hundred 
pounds a-year ! Have you fuch an 
inclination to my perfon and hu- 
mour, as to comply with my defires 
and way of living, and endeavour 
to make us both as happy as you 
can? Will you be ready to engage 
in thofe methods I fhall direét for 


the improvement of your mind, {fo 
as to make us entertaining compa- 


ny for each other, without being 


milerable when we are neither vi- 
fiting nor vifited? Can you bend 
your love, and citeem, and indiffer- 
ence to others, the jame way as | 


NE WARYNG. 


do mine? Shall I have fo much pow- 
er in your heart, or you fo much 
government of your paflions, as to 
grow in good humour at my ap- 
proach, tho’ provoked by a 2 
Have you fo much good nature as 
to endeavour, by foft words, to 
{mooth any rugged humour wecafi- 
oued by the crois accidents of life ? 
Shall the place wherever your hul- 
band is thrown be more welcome 
than courts and cities without him ? 
In fhort, thefe are fome of the ne- 
ceflary methods to pleafe men who, 
like me, are deep read in the 


world; and to a perfon thus made, 


1 thould be proud in giving all due 
returns towards making her happy- 
Thefe are the queftions I have al- 


ways relolved to propofe to her 


with whom I meant to pafs my life; 
and whenever you can heartily an- 
{wer them in the affirmative, IL 


{hall be bleffed to have you in my 
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arms, without regarding whether 
your perfon be beautiful, or your 
fortune large. Cleanlinefs in the 
frit, and competency in the other, 
is all 1 look for. I defire indeed a 
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plentiful revenue, but would rather 
it fhould be of my own; tho’ I 
fhould bear from a wife to be re- 
proached for the greateft. 


ASYLUM. 


OraATIon in praife of Deliberate Batchelors, delivered at 
the public commencement in the Univerfity of Pennfyl- 
vania, Zuly 8th, 1790, by Mr. James Stuart. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

T moft, I am apprehenfive, 

prove painful to you to hear fo 
many complaints of diffidence and 
inexperience, and fo much pleading 
for compaffion and indulgence, in 
the young orators who addrefs you 
on this occafion. For my part, 
though I am not lefs diffident in 
reality, nor lefs folicitous for your 
approbation, than the reft of my 
companions, yet I {hall {pare your 
feelings inthefe refpects, and, with- 
out further introduction or apology, 
proceed to wy fubject. 

There are two ways of promot- 
ing the general interefts of virtue 
or good manners among men; 
either of which, in {kilful hands, 
may be practifed with good effect. 
One, which I would call the direct 
method, is by reprefenting in the 
moit engaging and adyanrageous 
points of view, the particular vir- 
tue or practice we would recom- 
mend; and the other, or indirect 
method, by depicting, in all its de- 
formity, the oppolite vice or folly. 

The charaéter which I would, 
at prefent, wilh to recommend to 


your good opinion, or imitation, is 
that of the deliberate batchelor ; 
and in dying this I hall chiefly at- 
tempt the direct method. 

I beg, ladies, that I may not be 
mifunderitood, as thengh I were 
au advocate for final celibacy-— No- 


thing istarther trom my inteniioi— 


It is only due deliberation, and pru- 
dent delay, in a matter of fo muck 
moment, I would with to incul- 
cate, 

A good, or bad quality, it is ob- 
ferved, is feldom found alone, and 
accordingly in the deliberate bat- 
chelor, we may behold an affem- 
blage of virtues: 

1, He bears difappointmerts with 
fortitude. Does a lady refufe his 
addrefles—he is not driven, with 
the impetuous inconfiderate youth, 
to the piftol, precipice, or halter, 
for relief—he knows that time will 
cure all thefe ills; looks out, at 
leifure, for fome other fair, who 
may prove more propitious, and 
ia the mean time, derives abundant 
confolation from the many unhappy 
matches which fall under his ob- 
fervation, and of which he is no 
idle, or inattentive fpectator. 

Il. He does nothing rathly—The 
happinets of the married ftate, he 
juitly confiders as a matter, both 
of the greateft moment and un- 
certainty. Having, therefore, no 
fixed principles on which to found 
this refpect, he 
calls in to his aid, the experience of 
others, who have made the trial; 


: ‘ 
nis protipects, 


aud agrecab VY to the principles o! 


the true Newronian philofophy, 
reatons trom induction ; ever pey- 
ing due regard tothete goiden lines, 


it} a famous claitic auther— 
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«¢ Rafhnefs and hafte make all things infecure ; 
** All great concernments muft delay endure ; 


(and whar grea iter than matr imony?) 


“ Think on the means the manner and the end, 
When any great affair thou doft intend, 


“€ And ifu 


neertain thy pretenfions be 


(and who can pretend to certainty in the lottery of love 2?) 
“* Stay till fir time wear out uncertainty.”’ 


Id. He Jooks beyond the prefent moment, not 


“ Like the wild herd of nymphs and {wains, 
** Who thoughtlefs fly into the chains,’ 


without confidering the confequen- 
ces— The concerns of a family are, 
in his eftimation, juftly confidered 
as w eigh ity concerns, After the ex- 
ample of the wife man, he fits 
down firft and counts the coft, and 
then regulates his conduct accord- 
ingly. “If he finds his prefent cir- 
cumftances inadequate to the prob- 
able expences of a family, he will 
prudently wait till better circum- 
ftances may enable him to under- 
take that charge; for he knows 
very well, what I hope, ladies, 
none of you may ever experience, 
that “* when poverty comes in at 
the door, love flies out at the win- 
dows.” 

IV. He poffefles one of the moft 
fublime, and, in others, the moft 
difficult of human virtues—a power 
over his paflions, The extrava- 
gant ranting of the modern modifh 
lover, who talks of the * divine 
charms of his fair one’ —“ the all- 
conquering power of love” —** fet- 
ters’ —** flames’’—* darts,”” with 
{uch unintelligible jargon, excites his 
contempt, or rather his pity. He 
forms his attachments, and is deter- 
mined in his choice, from the dictates 
of calm reaton alone, and is Bot hur- 
ried neadiong by the impulle of a 

blind impetuous paflion, which often 
precipitates its unhappy iubject inte 
wretchednels and milery ; leaving 
him to bitter, but unavailing repen- 
tance. 

You will probably call this a cold 
platonic lover—But you ought to 


remember, ladies, that nothing 
violent can be lafting ; and that 
whatever may be wanting in the 
ardour of his paffion, will be amply 
fupplied by its duration. There is 
a great deal of good fenfe, what- 
ever may be faid of the elegance 
of expreffion, in the proverbial 
faying, ** Love me little, but !ove 
me long.” 

Atter what has been faid, I need 
hardly add, inthe fifth place—thar, 
being free from the influence of a 
blinded paflion, he muft be a better 
judge, and confequently entertain 
amore honourable opinion, of the 
{ex than others—He never dreams 
that any woman is “ an angel”’ or 
a ** godde{s”—coral lips, and rofy 
cheeks, and fhnowy neck, he knows 
very well, to be only ftrong figur- 
ative expreflions; and is not at all 
difgufted to fee, with the fhow 
and rofes, a fhade of the more na- 
tural and durable ruffet—In fhorr, 
he conliders women as fellow mor- 
tals, compofed of the fame frail 
materials with himfelfi—that human 
nature is very much alike in both 
{exes ; and with the vicar of Wake- 
field, choofes his wife, as fhe would 
her wedding-gown—* not for a 
fine gloffy furface, but for fuch 
qualities as would wear well.” 

This view of the matter will, 
fome mealure, enable us to acccount 
for a fact, the truth of which none 
can deny; namely, that the cha- 
racier I have been attempting to 
delcribe—the deliberate batchelor, 
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when he has once formed the ten- 


der tie, always makes the beft of 
hufbands 


The reafons of this are pretty 


obviou-—From his very character, 


he is moft likely to m tke a prudent 
choice; and good wives, it is uni- 
verially acknowledged, make good 
bufbands— In this contract, efpeci- 


ally if taken from the clafs of old 


batchelors, he looks upon himielf 
as the party obliged; and troma 
principle of gratitude, will endea- 
vour to repay the kindnels—Be- 
fides, as his ideas of the female 
chara¢ter are founded on truth, and 
Not upon romantic notions of female 
perfection, he is ever ready to 
make all reafanable allowances, not 
only for the frailties incident to 
human nature, but for thofe allo 
which may be peculiar to the fex ; 
conicious that he himlelf will often 
{tand in need of fimilar allowances ; 
and mutual good ‘tm of this 
neyative kind, will, 1 1 geuerous 
minds, form as ie, a bond of 
friendthip, as the greateit palitive 
favours— 

I hope I may be permitted to 
conclude theie few impertect ob- 
fervations with a fhort hint to the 
ladies. That the number of old bat- 
chelors, in moit of the tathionable, 
or, as they are called, civilized 


parts of the world, is fo great, I 
cannot help attributing, in fome 
meaiure, to that rage for extrava- 
gance, in drefs and amutements, 


which is indeed, but too prevalent 
with many of the fex. A man of a 
generous mind cannor bear the 
thought, of bringing a woman into 
worie circumftances than thole in 
Which he finds ker; nor, indeed, 
is it every woman that is willing to 
be abridged in this refpeér. No 
wonder then that a prudent man, 
of but mederate income, when he 
calculates the expence of {upporting, 
in rank, a lady, who has been in- 
dulged in all the extravagancies of 
gay life, though, perliaps, neither 
in family nor fortune his fuperior, 
is deterred trom forming the con- 
nexion, and conftrained to fubmit 
to the leffer evils of a {ingle life. 

If therefore celibacy be thouglit 
an evil, and perhaps it is peculiarly 
fu, in a country like this, the only 
radical cure hes with the ladies— 
Let them but once convince the 
men, trom their frugality and e€co- 
nomy, that it wouid be, in eve- 
ry fenie of the word, their interett 
to marry, and they will imme- 
diately, and joylully, obey the voice 
of nature, and cloie the happy un- 
lull. 


—$POOHPOS HOS S-O— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


SiR, 


OTWITHSTANDING 

the fevere ftrictures, and 
pomted ridicule, et Lexiphanes and 
others, the learned Johu/anian flyle 
is {till far from being extinct. A 
man of letters, who dil idained to ule 
the fimple milk and water language, 
Which is becoming fo fifhionable at 
prefent, lately atked a pinch of 
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: the following pompous, and 
nanner ;: 
rermit me, Sir, to in 
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AL ASYLUM. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


( Contin ued fre m page 14.) 


AVING taken a view of the 

H military operations in Mat- 

hufetts, till the clofe of the year, 

let us next turn our atten- 

tion to the affairs of Canada. 

y the taking of Ticonderoga and 

1-Point, in the beg nning of 

the jum: it might be faid that 

the gates of Canada were thrown 

Colonel arnold urged Con- 

greis to improve this ady antage, by 

carrying an expedition into that 

province ; but his propofal was not 

agreed to, till the experience of a 

few months convinced them cf the 
policy of the meafure. 

So extraordinay an undertaking 
certainly required the moft ferious 
eratioi. Such a itep would, 
at once, change the whole nature 
of the war, on their parts, from 
To refift or 
oppole arbitrary meafures was not 
only joftified, bat warmly ap proved 
of, by a refpectable body of people 
in Gi “eat Bri itail. But to render 
the aggreffors, and, 
with vindicating their 
to fly want mly in the 
fovereign, carry war 
and invade a 
province to which they could lay no 
feemed to overthrow every 

lea of juftifiable retiitance, to en- 

anger many of their 

ends in Britain, and to 
with the eftadlifhed opi 
principles of mankind. 

On the 
was prefiing 

re well 

therefore 
l, the 

the military 
rictun. He was 


ner, 


open. 
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confid 


cefentive to offenfive. 
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wn 
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laim, 


the lofs of 
militate 


and 


Hons 


other hand, 


the danger 

Congre {s 
with, 
to dread from, 


and 2° 
aii great. 


acquainted and 
much 
{pirit of enterprize, 
talents, of general 


intruited With 


almoft abfolute power in the pro- 
vince. He commiflioned to 
embody the Canadians and Indians ; 
and to march at their head againft 
the colonies. Though the Canadians 
were tardy in their obedience, yet 
he would, onthe arrival of rein- 
forcements from Britain, be able to 
compel them to it. He had already 
collected anumerous body of Indians, 
and was bufily employed in increaf- 
ing their number. It was publicly 
known that he expected large rein- 
fercements in the enfuing “{pring, 
which, with the Canadians, would 
conftitute a formidable army. 

Under thefe circumftances, Con- 
grels deemed it sivalttent with 
reafon and {found policy, to wait to 
be attacked by a powerful force at 
their backs, in the very inftant that 
their utmoft exertions woeld be 
requifite, to protect their cuafts, a- 
gainft the fleets and armies that 
were expected to arrive from 
Great Brirain in the {pring. They 
argued, that preventing the known 
hoftile intentions of an enemy, by 
foreftalling hisdefigns, was as much 
a matter of felf-defence as retifting 
his attack, under every 
tage, when he had arrived at his 
utmoit force. Queftions in caluilt- 
ry, however edifying on other 
occafions, muft ever be difregarded 
when the fate of nations isat ftake. 
It ill became men of fenfe 
age to hefitate, about the propriety 
ot any meature, that could bathe 
the intentions of an enemy outrage - 
oufly bent on their deftruction: an 
enemy, whole fixed determination 
to conquer, or ravage their country, 
was openly avowed. 

Happily for America he cculd not 
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difadvan.- 


and cour- 








be fufficiently ftrong to attack their 
frontiers, before the next ipring. 
Now, therefore, was the jeaton for 
action. They had fufficient num- 
bers to {pare tor {uch an expedition. 
dt would be undertaken with alacrie 
ty, as the public mind was now 
arrived at a high degree of irrita- 
tion, and as the object was, to fecure 
the frontiers, from the barbarous in- 
curfions of the Indians, multitudes of 
whom would readily join the foe, 
when enticed by the threetold mo- 
tive of pay, plunder, and carnage. 
The difcontents of the people of 
Canada, excepting the noblefle and 
clergy, were known to be great, 
in confequence of their new fyitem 
of government. It theretore feem- 
ed probable, that thele difcontents, 
operating with the ftrong averfion 
which they bore to their ancient 
proud and oppreflive tyrants, the 
nobleffe, and the dread of being 


reduced to their former ftate of 


feudal and military vaflalage, would 
induce them to confider the Pro- 
Vincials rather as friends than inva- 
ders, and to embrace fo favourable 
an opportunity, of obtaining athare 
in that freedom for which they 
were contending. 

Congrefs, having duly confidered 
all thefe circumitances, relolved 
not to lofe the prefeat moment, 
while the Britifh arms were weak 
and cooped upin Bofton; but to an- 
ticipate, and overthrow the defigns 
of the enemy, by carrying war in- 
to his precinéts, and attempting 
the reduction of Canada. The 
generals Schuyler and Montgomery, 
therefore, received orders to pro- 
ceed, witha body of New-York and 
New-England troops, to Lake- 
Champlain, whence they were to be 
conveyed, in flat-bottomed boats, 
to the river Sorel, which forms the 
entrance into Canada, it being 
compoted of the furplus waters of 
the lakes, which it empties into 
the river St. Lawrence, 
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General Schuyler, who was fu- 
perior in command, remained at 
Albany, to atrend an Indian treaty ; 
qg While General Montgo- 
*? mery marched at the 
head of the firft divilion, and ar- 
rived at Crown-Point. 

lere he received information 
that feveral armed veflels, {tation- 
ed att. Jolin’s, a ftrong fort on the 
Sorel, were about to fail, to pre- 


, 
Mug. 2I 


vent, if poflible, his crofling the 
lake. He therefore marched, wita 
all poflible f{peed, without waiting 
for the arrival of more troops, and 
took pofleflion of an ifland which 
commands the mouth of the Sorel, 
by which he could prevent their 
entrance into the Jake. 
On his way to Ifle aux 
Noix he was joined by general 
Schuyler, who had pufhed forward 
with great celerity, though in a 
bad ftate of health. 

From this place Schuyler circu- 
lated an addrels among the inhabi- 


Sept. 4th 


tants, afluring them that he had no 
hoftile views, except againft the 
Britith garrifons; and that he had 
‘* pufitive orders te cherifh every 
Canadian, every friend to the caule 
of liberty, and facredly to guerd 
their property.” He next pros 
ceeded to St. John’s, with his whole 
force, amounting to about 4000 
This is the firft Britith poit 
in Canada. It is fituated 115 miles 
to the northward of Ticonderoga, 
and about 12 from the lake. The 
fortifications were reconnoitred, 
and found to be much {tronger than 


men, 


had been fulpected, It was, there- 
fore, thought adviiable to return to 
Ifle aux Noix; to tecure the en- 
trance inta the lake; and to prepare, 
on the arrival of further reinforce 
ments, to take advantage of any 
favourable events that might hap- 


pen. Sicknels having obliged gen- 


eral Schuyler to retire to Viconde- 
roga, the lole command devolved oa 


general Montzomery. 
7 a J « 
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This brave and enter- 
prizing oftlicer, being 
{trengthened by an addition of men 
and artillery, returned in afew days 
to Sr. J Jhn’s, and opened a battery 
againft the tort. Ino this bufinets 
he was much retarded by a {carcity 
of ammunition. Toremedy which 
majors Brown and Livingtton were 
fent, with afmall detachment, to at- 
tempt the reduction of Fort-Chamb- 
lee, fix miles diilant. The enter- 
prize was fuccetsful, and a large 
quantity of powder was found in 
the fort. This fupply enabled 
general Montgomery to puth the 
liege of St John’s with vigour. 
While Montgomery was employ- 
ed in this fiege, colonel Ethan Al- 
len, with about 80 men, being on 
his return trom an expedition, upon 
which he had been fent by the gen- 
eral, formed a plan, in conjunction 
with major brown, for furpriz- 
ing Montreal. Brown propofed 
that Allen fhould return to Lon- 
gueil, procure canoes, and crofs the 
river St. Lawrence, a little north 
of Montreal; while he, with about 
200 men, croffed a little to the 
fouth of it, Allen accordingly croff- 
edin the night; but Brown tailed on 
his part. Colonel Allen found him- 
felt, the next morning, ina critical 
jituation ; but determined to main- 
tain hisground. Genera] Carleton, 
knowing his weakneis, marched 
out againft him with a fuperior 
torce. The colonel defended him- 
felt with great bravery, but feveral 
of his men having delerted, and 15 
being killed, he was under the ne- 
cefliiy of furrendering, with the 
remainder ot his party, amounting 
to thirty eight, of whom feven were 
wounded. Allen and his refolute 
followers were loaded with iruns, 
and fent prifoners to England. 
General Carleton, knowing the 
importance of St. John’s, made eve- 
ry polible exertion to relieve it, 


wth. 


With this view he had come to 
Montreal. Here he colleéted about 
a thoufand men, compofed of the 
militia of Montreal, a number of 
Canadians, {ome Inaians, and a few 
regular troops. With this force he 
fet out to join colonel Maclean, who 
with a body of Scotch Highlanders, 
and fome Canadians, was po fted 
near the junction of the Sorel with 
the river St. Lawrence. Had he 
effected a junction with Maclean, 
his intention was, to march againit 
the Americans before St. John’s. 
But, in attempting tocrof{s the river 
St. Lawrence, he was totally rout- 
ed by colonel Warner, who, with 
300 Green-Mountain boys and a 
tour pounder, was ftationed at 
Longueil. They were futlered to 
come very near the {hore ; but fo 
deftructive a fire was then opened 
upon them, that they retired with 
the utmott precipitation, having fuf+ 
tained great lols. 

About the fame time, Maclean 
was pufhed, by another party, to 
the very mouth of the Sorel, where 
the Canadians, having received ad- 
vice of the ee ’s defeat, im- 
mediately abandoned him to a man, 
and he was obliged to make the 
beft of his way to Quebec, with 
the Highlanders. 

In the mean time, general 
Montgomery had advanced conti- 
derably in the fiege of St. John’s, 
and was making preparations tor an 
aflault, when an account of Carle- 
ton’s defeat, accompanied by the 
prifoners who were taken, arrived 
incamp. Upon this Montgomery 
fent a flay anda letter, by one of the 
prifoners, to major Preiton, the 
conunander of the fort, exprefling 
a hope, that, as all means of reliet 
were now cut off, he would, by a 
timely furrender, prevent that fur- 
ther effulion of blood, which mult 
neceflarily attend a fruitlefs and ob- 
{tinate defence. The garriion hay- 
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ing endeavoured, to no purpofe, 
obtain time, or to be permited to 
withdraw to Great Britain, furren- 
Nov. dered themfelves prifon- 
ers of war, being allowed 
to march out with military honours. 
Five hundred regulars and upwards 
of one hundred Canadians became 
prifoners, They were permitted 
to keep their private property; 
and were treated, in every refpect, 
with that humanity which charac- 
terifed general Montgomery. The 
ordinance and military ftores found 
in the garrifon were a valuable ac- 
quilition to the Americans. 
General Montgomery advanced 
immediately, with his victorious 
ferces, towards Montreal. Gover- 
nor Carleton, with the few Britifh 
troops in that town, repaired for 
fafety, on beard the armed veflels, 
in hopes of efcaping down the ri- 
ver ; but they were prevented by 
colonel Eafton, who had erected 
batteries at the point of Sorel river, 
and fitted out an armed gondola, to 
obftruct their paflage. 
The inhabitants of Montreal ap- 
plied to general M lontgomery tor 
a capitulacion. me informed them 
that, being defencele{s and entirely 
at bie difcretion, they could not ex- 
pect fuch a conceffion. He affured 
them, however, thatthe continental 
army diidained every act of op- 
preflion and violence; that they 
came for the exprefs purpole of 
giving protection and freedom. He 
engaged that the inhabitants fhould 
remain ia the unviolated pofleflion 
of their property, and the free ex- 
ercife of their civil and religious 
rights. He hoped that the Canadi- 
ans would ipeedily have an oppor- 
tumity of fettling their government, 

contormably to ‘their own detire, in 
a provincial Congrefs, choten by 
them for that purpole. This would 
eftablith their freedom on a per- 
manent balis, and deliver themtrom 
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the tyrannical form of government 
lately impofed upon them. He en- 
gaged that, in the meantime, courts 
of juftice fhould be eftablifhed, on a 
liberal plan, conformably to the {pi- 
rit of the Britith conftitution. 
Nos. £3. Having thus adjutted all 
matters, to the entire fa- 
tisfaction of the inhabitants. he took 
peaceable poffeflion of Montreal. 
His next objeét was to fecure the 
armed vefiels With this intent he 
began to prepare batteaux, with 
light artillery, to attack them on the 
Montreal fide, and force them down 
upon the batteries. The capture 
ot Carleton now feemed inevitable. 
But he found means, in a dark night, 
to elcape down the river in a boat 
with muffled paddles, and arrived 
fafe at Quebec. The armed vet- 
fels, contifting of eleven fail, furren- 
dered next day ; and general Pret- 
cot with a number of privates and 
feveral officers of rank became 
prifoners. 

In Montreal general Montgome- 
ry obtained comfortable cloathing 
for his foldiers, who had hitherto 
fuffered feverely, from being al- 
moft naked in io cold a climate. 

General Carleton, on his arrival 
at Quebec, found that city threaten- 
ed with danger, trom an unexpect- 
ed quarter. Colonel Arnold, with 
eleven hundred men, had been de- 
tached from the army before Bof- 
ton, about the middie ot September, 
on the bold deliga ot invading Ca- 
nada, by a route hitherto unexplor- 
ed. He marched to Newberr y-Port, 
at the mouth of the river ‘Merri- 
mack, where he embarked tor the 
mouth of the. river Kennebeck, in 
New-Hampthire. ‘This river was 
to form the line of his expedition. 
Having aicended to itsfource, he was 
to march to the head ot the Chaun- 
diere, by which he was to deicend 
to the river St. Lawrence. 

Ot the 22d ot September the 
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troops began this laborious naviga- 
tion, with 200 batteaux. lan u- 
merable were the hardfhips they 
fuftained in this extraordinary ex- 
pedi tion. In atcend ing the Ken- 
nebeck, they had to contend with 
a rapid {tre am, the bottom and 
fhores of which abounded with dan- 
gerous rocks. Their boats 
frequently overtet, or filled 
water, by the tmpetuolity of the 
current, in confequence of which, 
much of their provilions, arms, 
ammunition was loft. They were 
often compelled, by cataracts and 
other impediments, to continue their 
march on fhore, loaded with their 
boats and ftores. Of the numerous 
carrying places one was twelve 
miles acrofs. Their being obliged 
to traverie the fame ground fever- 
al times, encumbered with heavy 
burdens, would, in itfelf, have been 
extremely fatiguing ; but their hard- 
fhips were rendered ftill greater, 
by the many difficulties which im- 
peded their march by land. They 
had thick forefts, deep {wamps, dit- 
ficult mountains, and craggy preci- 
pices, fucceflively to encounter. 
In fome places they were obliged 
to cut their way through the woods, 
for miles together. So much were 
they retarded in their march by 
thefe various obftructions, that their 
progrets was fometimes not more 
than fouror five milesaday. Sick- 
ne{s increafed their difficulties ; and 
provifions became fo {carce, from 
the frequent lofing of them by acci- 
dents on the water, and from the 
tedious and unexpected length of 
this painful journey, that the moft 
perfevering firmne{s might have 
peen fhaken. To {uch Araits were 
they at length reduced, that dogs, 
cartouch- boxes, breeches, and fhoes, 
were eaten by fome of 
Having arrived at 
the Kennebeck, Colonel Ar 
ceeded, with his own divilion, to 
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crofs the heights, which lay between 
him ana the head of the Chaundiere. 
To rid himfelt of all incumbrances, 
he difmiffed the fick on quitting the 
Kennebeck. Here he was defert- 
ed by one third of the detachment, 
with Colonel Enos at their head. 
Enos was tried by a court-martial 
on his return to Cambridge, and 
icquitted. His excule was, the 
{carcity of provifions. 

The defertion of Enos, however, 
did not deter the others from pro- 
ceeding. They nobly perfevered 
in {pite of every obftacle. Having 
reached the head of the Chaundiere, 
they continued their march by land, 
along the banks of that river. To- 
wards the clofe of their journey 
many were ready to perifh with 
hunger. From this horrible fitua- 
tion they were happily refcued by 
the aétivity of Colonel Arnold, who 
pufhed forwards, with a {mall par- 
ty, to the inhabited parts of the 
country, and obtained fome cattle, 
with which he returned 
to his brave but diftrefled 
foldiers, many of whom could never 
have proceeded turther, but for 
this timely relief. 

The next day they arrived ata 
French houfe, twenty-five leagues 
from Quebec. This was the firft 
houfe they had feen for thirty-one 
days. Here they were treated 
with the utmoft hoipitality. They 
received no inconfiderable pleafure 
from the recollection of the numer- 
ours difficulties which they had en- 
countered ; and of their own for- 
titade and perfeverance in fur- 
mounting them. 

The Canadians were loft in 
aftonifhment, when they beheld an 
embodied force emerging, as it 
were, from the bolom of the wilder- 
nefs. It had never entered into 
their conceptions, that it was pofh- 
ble for human beings to traverfe 
fuch immente wilds, where obftruc- 
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srons, that had hitherto been deem- 
ed infurmountable, arofe at every 
itep; and where nature itlelf feem- 
ed to have forbidden tach an at- 
tempt. The novelty of the enter- 
prife, the {pirit that gave it birth, 
the intrepidity and genius that con- 
ducted it, the courage and conitan- 
cy with which it was atchieved, all 
contributed to render it the moft 
itriking and memorable event that 
happened during the war. Perhaps 
it (irpaffed the celebrated march of 
Hannibal overthe Alps, with which 
{ome have compared it. It did the 
highett honour to its conductor, and 
to thoie brave men he commanded. 
They were chiefly New-England 
men, the greater part of whom had 
never been in war. 

The detachment arrived at Point 
Levi on the 9th November. The 
Canadians received them kindly, 


and rendered them every fervice 
in their power. Aruold difpatehed 
anexpreisto Montgomery to inform 
him of his arrival. He alfo pub- 
lihed an addrets to the people, fign- 
ed by General Walhington, inviting 
them to join with the other coiwnies 
in detence of American liberty. 
He informed them, that the arma- 
ment was tent into the province, 
not to pluuder, bur ro protect them; 
that they were flricily enjoined te 
contider the Canadians, as their bett 
friends, with whom they were to 
co-operate in expelling the come 
mon enemy. They were requeft- 
ed, theretore, not to deferr their 
habitations, nor fly from their 
friends; but to provide them with 
every neceflary in their power, 
for which they might rely upon re- 
ceiving ample compentation, 
(To be continued.) 


POO 5-O FOS OO — 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


On the Cruelties perpetrated in fettling newly-difcovered 
countries. 


ie is to be lamented that the fet- 
tlement (for it ought not to be 
called the civilization) of newly dit 
covered countries, has generally 
been effected at the expenfe of hu- 
manity. Ambition, and not the 


good of mankind, being the ruling 
principle, empire, in thole countries, 
has been eftablithed, and maintained, 
bv the deftruction of the unfortu- 
nate natives. A review of the cir- 
cumftances attendant on the difcov- 
ery and fettlement of America, and 
the Euft-Indies, by different Eu- 
ropean powers, will turnifh innu- 
merable inftances of cruelty, too 


inocking to be even congeived of 


without horrer. Need we wonder, 
then, if men thus opprefied abhor 


atucir tyranis! A itreng love of li- 


berty is implanted in the breaft of 
every man; and will not fail to 
fhew itielf, whenever a favoura- 
ble opportunity is prefented. The 
fullowing fact exemplifies, in a mofk 
{ftriking manner, the farce of this 
univerfal paflion. 

When the Spaniards difcovered, 
and fent miflionaries to, the La- 
droues, thole iflands contained up- 
wards of fixty thoufand inhabitants. 
Since that period upwards of two 
centuries have elapied, and the na- 
tives, inftead of increafing in num- 
ber, have become vearly extinct. 
They, fome vears ago, were re- 
duced to eight or nine hundred. 
This fierce people had fupyurted 
aiong « a bioady war avuinlt the 


Spaniards, in defence of tucir iree- 
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dom; but being vanquifhed, they ent iflands in the Archipelago, were 
gave themielves up to deipair. So colleéted, and formed into one bo- 
great was their abhorrence of the dy,’on the ifland of Guam. Here 
Spanith yoke, that they formed the a more lenient government, better 
extraordinary refolution, of admia- adapted to the genius of thofe peo- 
iftering potions to their women, ple, has been inftitured; and their 
to produce abortions and fterility, population already begins to in- 
that they might not be acceflary to creafe. Ye fcourges of mankind! 
the entailment of flavery upon an ye votaries of ambition! reconcile, 
innocent and helpiels offspring. So if you can, to juftice or humanity, 
generally was this practice oblerv- the cruel, the barbarous oppreflion, 
ed, and jo ftedtattly was it perie- which could force men, formed 
vered in, that their annililation like yourfelves, into juch a ftate of 
was nearly effected, when the few deipair! 

who were {cattered over the difler- X. 


HS 9OS O49 O005-— 
ON GOOD HUMOUR. 


F all the qualifications of the inthe grand purpofes of human life, 

mind, which are not politive yet Good Humour, like {mall mo- 
virtues, I do not know any that is ney, is of more immediate ufe in 
more defirable than Good Humour. the common commerce of the world. 
No quality renders the poffeffor There is no fituation in life, no en- 
move ealy and happy in himielf, gagement in butinefs, or party of 
or recommends him more forcibly pleafure, wherein it will not contri- 
to other people. Virtue itfelt re- bute to mitigate dilappointments, 
ceives additional luttre, abates the or heighten enjoyment. A hufband, 
rigid feverity of its character, and friend, acquaintance , mafter, or e- 
takes its molt ravifhing graces and ven fervant, however faithiul or 
embellifhments from fucha difpofi- affectionate, will occafion many mi- 
tion; a difpofition fo amiable in its ferable hours to himtelf, as well as 
nature, that even a man of loofe to thofe with whom he is connected, 


principles, when of fo agreeable a if his virtues are not featoned with 


turn, often conciliates to humfelf ma- Good Humour; and whether he is 
ny friends and well-wifhers. The a partner for life, or a partner in 
men at leaft allow that he isa plea- a country-dance, an aflociate in 
fant fellow, court his company, and great ard mighty undertakings, or 


account him no-body’senemy buthis a companion in a flage, he fhould, 
own ; while the women call hima on every occation, cherifh and 
dear agreeable creature, and de- keep alive this agreeable diipoli- 


clare, that though, to be ture, he n. 


2 wild devil, it is quite iim poflible Seme perfons may alm {t be fa 


gry with nim. to ve ol a yod-hum ure 
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who experiences the comforts of 
being born in a delighful and tem- 
perate climate. 

Good Humour is the fair- weather 
of the foul, that calms the turbu- 
lent gufts of paflion, and diffules a 
perpetual gladnefs and ierenity o- 
ver the heart; and he that finds 
his temper nat irally inclined to 
break out into fudden burit: of tret- 
fulnefs and ijl-humeur, fhould be as 
much upon his guard to repre{s the 
ftorm, that is for ever beating in his 
mind, as tw fence againit the incle- 
mencies of the fealon. We are na- 
turally attached even toanimals that 
oetray a foitnels of duly olition, 
We are pleate d with the awkward 
fondnefs and fidelity of a dog: 
Montaigne could ditcover agreeable 
mufic in the good-humoured pur- 
ring of his cat; and, though our 
modern grooms and jockies be {tow 
all their attention on make, colour, 
eyes, and feet, yet the beft writers 
on horfe-manthip contider a good 
temper as one of the beft qualities 
in a horte. 

We thould be the more attentiv¢ 
to encourage and preierve thts 


piealing quail y, vecauiec n y | po 
ple lofe it by little and little in the 
progrets of their lives. The thought 


of intereft frequently prove agrow- 
ing ruit and canker in the im 


andthe manytroubles and embarrall- 
ments attending worldly purluits of- 
ten jour the temper, and entirely 


dettroy the by rit of cheartulnels 
and Good tH mmour, that preva 


’ 
in the artlels and undetigning tea- 
jon of our vouth. I do not k Vv 
a more diiayreeabie compa o 
than a man, who, having iet « 


lite with vait and vain h pes of 





vancement, together with am \ 
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peuuon. Such a man overluws 
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with gall onevery occafion, and dif- 
charges the fpleen, that rifes with- 
in him, on all his fellow-creatures. 
He difturbs the peace of the family 
to which he belongs, and potions 
the happinets of Every company to 
which he is admitted. But the 
difquiet that he brings with him, 
wherever he cemes, 1s nothing but 
an evidence of his own nifery and 


weaknels of foul How much more 


is he to be imitated, who meets the 
it: ke sot fort e with an eventem- 
per, who | iifers neither reproach 


nor cj it ¢ to rutile his Good rile 


meour, ind Ss, as Ha niet acicripes 


his friend, “ As one, in tuffering all 
that ufte rs notnine » I 1¢ } like aA 


game at backgammon; ana if an 
volucky throw comeé s We ml {t make 
the beft of it, and pl.y on without, 


grumbling at our ill luck : but whe 


would venture to tit down to the 


table with a man who could not 
bear an adverie cait without turn- 
over the board ina , and 
t UW y ti ciceé-vox at ty head 
‘ npa ? The cha f f 
S l w) Mi | , i - 
huitrie t Ke Zgrny, was 


{tance more winning and a- 
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facetioufnefSs of his manner, did not 
immediately comprehend his mean- 
ing ; but on his explaining the mat- 
ter to her, as they went home, the 
began to upbraid hun tor his thame- 
ful inattention to his intereit; upon 
without being at all difcon- 
il lecture, he 
ion to turn the difcourtfe, 
finding fault with fome part of 
ets. — This 
', ana pleala it 


rms Coil 


ablolate command 
vein, is 


envied ; andhe who 


od of tortune tall trom 


not only without thaking 


> 


: his 
ude, but allio without abating 
raiety ot his heart, may fatly 

la tu poll is an uncommon {hare 
ot Goud Humour. 

iue want of Good Humour ren- 
ders a man io extre mely dilagreea- 


bic, that jew wilh to cultivate his 
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acquaintance. But of how_ many 
charms does the want of this ami- 
able quality deprive the gentler 
fex ! toftnefs is their diftingudhing 
charaéteriftick ; but though, like 
milk, they are naturally imooth, 
yet, like milk, they create particu- 
lar difguft when they turn four. No 
female character is more oiflenfive 
than a threw. 
preich on an old maid, that charac 
ter 


The greatelt re- 
fo much dreaded and ridiculed 
in the female world, is her ill-hu- 
crofineis is the worit 
part of a prude. On the contrary, 
Good Humour, like the Ceftus, en- 
beau- 


mour; and 


circles the fair one with new 
tres, and is an antidote to the rava- 
ges of age and the {mall pox. Ik is 
the beft part of the portion with a 
virtuous wife, and a moit amiable 
feature in the face of a queen. 
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Arrections fubjifting between Parent and 


CHILD. 
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known fomething elfe, and we fo 
imperceptibly become tainiliarized 
to theie ideas, that, before we are 
fentible of it, we accuitom ourfelves 
lia 
protection 
trom his helpiefs offspring, they are 


tu beleve Impiicitly in them, 


parent withdraw his 
™m longe r bound unto him, but their 
afiection and duty are transferred 
to that perion, who kindly patro- 
nizes them in their afilietion.— i, 
on the other band, the child, by an 
obitinate and perverte diiobedience, 
provokes a parent and renders his 
hic miierable, he ws difcharged trom 
thai protection which he would owe 
to a worthy child.—The affection 


uch a parcut feels tor his child, 


i 
vré Mis capable of maniteiting 


Lubedieuce w his will, or a de- 





a i 





fire to give him pleafure, may arife 
from fentiments of pity and hu- 
manity; it may arile from the 
love he bears tothe mother of the 
helplefs infant.—When we behold 
a fellow creature overwhelmed 
with wretchednels, mifery, and 
want, how quick will fympathy 
beat {trong in a generous mind! how 
quick will emotionsarife which will 
keep time with what the wretch- 
ed object feels ! each pang he en- 
dures pierces us to the foul, each 
pain he fuffers tortures, as a rack.— 
If this is the effect, which an object 
not particular/y dependent upon us, 
will produce ; how would our 
hearts yearn toward one commit- 
ted to our peculiar charge, and leok- 
ing to usas it: only earthly fupport ; 
and even thele fentiments will be 
heightened, when we reflect, that it 
is tu us he owes his exiftence, and 
that we have brought him to that 
helplefs condition. 

If in confutation of this doctrine, 
it is urged, that when a child is ar- 
rived to maturity, and both his im- 
mediate obedience and the father’s 
protection has ceafed, his reipedt 
for his father {till continues, and 
that his affeétion has not dimin- 
ifhed ; that the father ftillhas that 
fond regard for his child, and his 
anxiety for his welfare is the 
fame.—To this I would anfwer— 
that there is implanted in the hu- 
man foul, that noble principle, — 
gratitude, ever anxieus to repay 
any obligation or benefit received. — 
It is this, which prompts, which in a 
manner impels a fon to endeavour 
torender the lite of him happy, who 
has {pared no pains, no expence to 
render him capable of conducting 
himtelf with propriety, through the 
mazes of a deceitful word. 

It is from the influence of this, 
and all-prevailing habit, that he {till 
folters his infantine love and re- 
fpect, and {till is anxious to pleale 
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an aged parent, and caufe his de- 


clining years to glide ealy to the 
grave.—The remaining tendernels 
of the father is alfo the effeét of ha- 
bit, —perhaps of fomething more.— 
A man unavoidably conceives an af- 
fection for thofe objects which he 
has long been uled to behold around 
him ; and a celebrated philofopher 
declares, that he would not chule to 
have an old poft removed, to the 
fight of which he had long been ac- 
culromed.—The father has addition- 
al motives.—It was he that reared 
the tender body, and cultivated the 
no leis tender mind of his off:pring.— 
He firft perceived and cherifhed the 
faint dawnings of glimmering rea- 
fon, and under his foftering care, 
they daily encreaied to vigor and 
maturity. —By thus being the guar- 
dian of, he unavoidably teels an in 

tereft in, the profperity or adverfi- 
ty of his ward, who, by his conftant 
affiduity and regard, more firmly 
grafts it in his parent’s breaft. 

Experience fo far from invalidat- 
ing ferves but to ftrengthenand con- 
firm this opinion. Let an infant be 
feparated from its parent, before 
his underftanding is ripe enough to 
diftinguith him from the mais of 
mankind, and let the parent be ig- 
norant of the features and likene(s 
of his child.— When of age, prefent 
this child to it’s parent, and fee if 
—that pretended language of na- 
ture will direct enher the one or 
the other; fee if the eager parent 
will clatp his long loft child in his 
enraptured arms, or if the child will 
bow with reverential awe to re- 
ceive the bleflings of a long foughe 
father—No—The experiment has 
been tried but theetlect (1 believe) 
never produced, 

Self-intereft, and a regard to the 
opinion of the world, may form ne 
weak ties in a parents breaft ¢ 
urge him to protect his offs; neg — 
A jong and uninterrupted cufton 
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fon has acquired under hisinfpection 
and influence ! 

All the argaments and inftances 
that might be adduced in fupport 
of my opinion, would far exceed the 
limits which cuftom has preicribed 
to effays of this nature ; and al- 
thot gh | have onlv broughtfor ward 
thofe, which to me feemed the moft 
yet very probably the 
reader's patience is already weari- 
ed with (comparatively {peaking) 
the tmallcatalogue,—lIt is theretore 


oby hous, 


high time to draw to a conclufion, 
which fha!l contilt only of a repetion 
ot what has betore been faid.—That 
as the attections jublifling between 
parentand child, owe their origin to 
protection and obedience, fo when 
of thefe is withdrawn or 
withheld, the other ceales to be a 
duty. 


either 
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ET me give you an inftance 
} tenderneis, 1 wasa 
fy, OF a raven. 

three years 

on at Hunger- 


Kate. 


that coming 
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at the Red 
his name, 
: mait know 
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live » Ol did live 


l think, is 
then, 
» MY Chane run over, 
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while we were CX- 
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Cvrdent a“ 


"ury done Lo 


, the mimute 
up under the 
hortes, Ad/ 

t tetched him bones 
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irk of kinGe- 


orice OF 1 Gh 


il y 
, 5 
d, that 1 obierved it to 


the hoftler, for I had not heard a 
word before of the hiftory of this 
benevolent creature. John then told 
me, that he had been bred from 
his pin-feather in intimacy with a 
dog; that the affection between 
them was mutual; and that all the 
neighbourhood had often been wit- 
nefles of the innumerable acts of 
kindnets they had conferred upon 
each other. Rate’s poor dog, after 
a while, unfortunately broke his 
leg, and, during the long time he 
was confined, Rafe waited upon 
him coultantly, carmed him his pro- 
vilions daily, and never {carce left 
him alone ! One night, by accident, 
the hoftier had fhut the {table door, 
and Rafe was deprived of the com- 
pany ot his triend the whole night; 
4 

















but the hoftler found, in the morn- 
ing, the bottom of the door fo picked 
away, that, had it not been open- 

, Rafe would, in another hour, 
heve made his own entrance-port,. 
J then enquired of my landlady 









DEAR BROTHER, 
| LIKE your ballad very well, 

and I think it well adapted for 
your purpofe of difcouraging ex- 
penfive foppery, and encouraging 
induttry and frugality. If you can 
get it generally tung in your coun- 
try, it may probably have a good 
deal of the effect you hope and ex- 
pect from it. But as you aimed at 
making it general, I wander you 
chole fo uncommon a mealure ia 
poetry, that none of the tunes in 
common ule will fuic it. Had you 
fitted it to an old one, well known, 
it muft have {pread much fatter than 
I doubt it will do from the beit new 
tune we can get compofed for it. [ 
think too, that if you had given it 
to fome country girl in the heart of 
Maffachufetts, who has never heard 
any other than pfalm tunes or C4ézoy 
Chace, the Chi/dren in the Wood, 
the Spanifh Lady, and fuch old fim- 
ple ditties, but has naturally a good 
ear, fhe might more probably have 
made a plealing popular tune for 
you, than any of our mafters here, 
and more proper tor your purpofe, 
which would beft be anfwered, if 
every Word, as it is lung, be under- 
ftood by all that hear it, and it the 
emphatis you intend for particular 
words, could be given by the finger 
as well as by the reader; much wat 
the force and impreflion of the fong 
depending on thole cireamitances, 
Uni. Asyx. Vol. V. No. 2 
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(a fenfible woman) andheard what 
1 have related confirmed by her, 
with feveral other fingular traits of 
the kindneffes this bird thews to alt 
dogs in general, but particularly to 
maimed or wounded ones. 





aT Newvroarr, 






I will however get it as welldone 
for you as I can. 

Do not imagine that I mean to 
depreciate the tkiul of our compofers 


of mufick here ; they are admirable 
at pleating pract/ed ears, and know 
how to delight oze another; but in 
compofing for fongs the reigning 
tafte feeins to be quite out of na- 
ture, or rather the reverfe of na- 
ture, and yet like a torrent, hur- 
ries them all away with it; one or 
two perhaps only excepted. 

You, in the {pirit of fome an- 
cient legiflators, would influence Je 
manners of your country, by the 
united powers of poetry and mufick, 
By what I can learn of their /ongs, 
the mufick was fimple, conformed 
itfelf to the ufial pronunciation of 
words, as to meafure, eadence, or 
emphafis, &c. never difguifed, or 
confounded the language, by mak- 
ing a long tytlable thort, ora fhort 
one long, when fung ; their finging 
was only a more pleafing, becaule 
a melodious manner of {peaking; it 
was capable of alt the graces of 
prote oratory, while it added the 
pleafure of harmony. 

A modern fong, on the contrary, 
neglects all the proprieties and 
beauties of common {peech, and in 
their place inewedanes: its de feels and 
abfurdities aso many graces. Iam 
atraid you will hay diy take my 

N 
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word for this, and therefore I muft 
endeavour to fuppert it by proof, 
Here is the firft fong I lay my hand 
on. It happens to be a compofition 
of one of our greateft mafters, the 
ever famous Hande/. It is not one 
of his juvenile performances, before 
his tafte could be 
proved. It appeared when his re- 
putation was at the higheft, is 
greatly admired by allhis admirers, 
and is really exc ent in its kine 

It is called, the additional Favourite 
Song, in Judas Maccabeus, Now 
I reckon among 


formed aud im- 


the defects and im- 


For the wrong 


Bs icing of the accent, 
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proprieties of common fpeech, the 
following, viz. 

1. Wrong placing the accent, or 
emphafis; by laying it on words of 
no importance, or on wrong fyl- 
lables. 

2. Drawline; or extending the 
found of words, or fyllables, bey ond 
their natural length. 

3. Stuttering ; or making many 
fy llable 

4. Unintelligiblenefs; the refult 
of the three foregoing united, 

ie iutology ;: 

6. Screaming, without caufe. 


of one, 


‘ | 
and, 


or emphafis, fee it on the word 


eir, inftead of being on the word vain: 


With ee eg n 


Godlike wif - dom 


For the drawling, fee the words nor and heal, 
Wo! vid led : : 


worc 


Nor can heal 


myf - - te 


Alfo, onthe word from, and the wrong fyllable /ike. 
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rious 


from 


and the lait fyllable of the 


the wound -ed heart. 


Alfo, in the fyllable wi/, the word ftom, and fyllable dove. 
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Here are four fyllables made of 
one, and eight of three, but this is 
moderate. I have {een in another 
fong, that I cannot now find, teven- 
teen fyllables made of three, and 
fixteen of one; the latter | remem- 
ber was the word charms; viz. 
“a, B Ba, A, A, B, B, B, a, A, a, 
a, a, a, atms—ftammering with 
a witne(s! 

For the unirtelligiblenefs; giv 
this whole tong to any taught fin- 
ger, and let her fing it to any 
company that have never heard i 
before; and you wl S find that the y 
will not underftand three words in 
ten. It is deoion that at the 
oratorios and operas, one fees with 
books in their bands all thete who 
delire to underftand what they 


a, 


hear fung, by even our beit perfor- 
RCTS. 
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For the tautology, you have, 
with their vain myfterious art,’ 
twice repeated; ‘ magick charms 
can ne'er relieve you,’ three times. 
‘ Nor can heal the wounded heart,’ 
three times; ‘ godlike wifdom from 
above,’ twice; and ‘this alone can 
ne'er deceive you,’ two or three 
times. But this is reafonable when 
compared with ‘the monfter Poly- 
pheme, the monfter Polypheme,’ a 
hundred times over, and over, in 
his admired Acis and Galatea. 

As to the /creaming; perhaps I 
cannot find a fair inftance in this 


‘ 


our operas will remember many. 
And yet here methinks the words 
no and e’er, when lung to the notes, 
have a little of the air of / CAMING » 
and would actually be Scena by 


fo! ne ii gers. 


Faget 


fong, but whoever has trequented 





No magick chart 18 Cath eer re cve you. 


I fend you enclofed the fong with 
its mufick. Read the words with- 
out the repetitions, Oblerve how 
few they are, and what a thower 
of notes attend them. You will 
then perhaps be inclined to think 
With me, that though the words 
might be the principal part ot an 
ancient fong, they are ot (mall im- 
portance in a modern one; they are 
in fhort only a pretence for fing- 
wig. 

[ might have mentioned isarti- 
culation among the detects of com- 
mon {peech, that are ailumed as 
beauties in modern finging ; but as 
that feemed more the fault of the 
finger than of the compoier, I 
omitted it in what related merely 
to the compofition. The fine iin- 


ger, in the prefent mode, ftifles all 
the hard confonants, and polifhes 
away all the rougher parts of words 
that ferve to diftinguith them one 
trom another; fo that you hear 
1othing but an admirable pipe, and 
underttand no more of the fong, 
than you would from its tune play- 
ed on any other inftrument. If 
ever it was the ambition of mu- 
Uicians to make initruments that 
{hould imitate the human voice, that 
ambition is now reverfed, the voice 
aiming to be like an inftrument. 
Thus wigs were firft made to imi- 
tate a good natural head of hair ; 
but when they became fathionable, 
though in unnatur al torms, we have 
feen natural haw drefled to look 


like wigs. 
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FOR THE 


AccounT of am EXTRAOR 


formed in an oP EN Boat, 


MONG the various advan- 
tapes of commerce, a very 
important one has been, the intro- 
duction of valuable productions ot 
different countries imto each other. 
Mott of the uieful vegetables and a- 
nimals of the eaftern continent have 
been thus introduced into America, 
which, in return, has given to Eu- 
rope her potatoes, her maiz, &c. 
The dilcoveries made within thele 
laft thirty years inthe Pacific ocean, 
have made us acquainted with fe- 
veral plants fuited to atlord nourifh- 
ment. Amongit thele the bread- 
bruit holds a diltinguithed place. It 
is a wWholefome and agreeable fuod, 
and is the principal fupport of the 
of the numerous 
which are {cattered over thePacific.+ 
As the climate of thefe iflands near- 
ly refembles that of the Weft-In- 
dies, it is highly probable that the 
vread-fruit tree might be made to 
grow in the iatter. 
In the year 1787 the court of 
Great- britain determined to make 


whaoitants ifles 


UNIVERSAL 


ASYLUM. 


pinAaRY VOYAGE, per- 
on the vaft Pacific Ocean. * 


an experiment of this kind. The 
Bounty, a fhip of two hundred and 
fiiteer: tons burthen, carrying forty 
{ix men, was fitted out for this purt- 
pofe, and furnifhed with every ne- 
ceilary tor fo long avoyage. The 
command of the expedition was 
given to Lieut. Bligh, who had for- 
merly accompanied Capt. Cook, 
and was contequently well acquaint- 
ed with the South Sea. He {failed 
from England in December 1 787, 
and arrived at Otaheite in O&tober 
1788S. After remaining here twen- 
ty-three weeks, he departed on the 
4th of April 1789, with every prof- 
pect of fuccelstully executing the 
important truft committed to him. 
His fhip was in excellent condition, 
well {tored with neceffaries and con- 
veniencies ; his crew was in per- 
fect health ; and one thouiand and 
fitteen bread-fruit plants, which he 
had taken on board, were in the 
moft flourithing ftate of preierva- 
tion. Thefe favourable appear- 
ances continued until the morning 


* A lengthy narrative of this furprizing voyage, publithed in London, by Lieu- 


ket This gentleman } 


tenant Bligh, was forwarded toa gentleman of this city, by the laft Britith Pac- 
has obligingly favoured us with the narrative, which we have 


abridged, for the information and entertainmert of our readers. 


+ The bread-fruit tree, fays Monfieur Crozet, is one of the fireft vegetable pro- 


euctions in nature. 


It is tall, and rifes with an ere& flem. 


Its bark is imooth like 


that of the beech, the branches begin to iflue from the trunk, at the height of ten or 
twelve fect, and are alternate, ike the leaves. ‘Thefe leaves are generally cighteew 
tnches or two feet long, deeply cut, like thofe of the fig; they are firm, thick, of a 
beautiful green colour, and are an excellent food for the cattle. With fuch a foliage 
the bread-fruit furmifhes a thick and delightful fhade; from the alz of the leaves ro- 
ceeds the fruit, which is of the fize of a large cantaloupe melon, but more oval, aud 
ef the length of eight or ten inches. Its pulp is farinaceous and pleafant, even to thofe 
who tafte it for the firft time. It has exactly the tafte of bread, and along with its 
sutritive quality, this fruit poflefles an agreeable and delicate frefhnefs, which the 
moit expert bakers cannot communicate to our bread. It is fit for eating when it has 
attained its full fize, and is ftil) green; it is freed from its fkin, and cut into flices like 
bread. It is alfo ufed dried in the fun, or in an oven, and in this fate it may be pre- 
ferved for feveral years, and much lonyer than our belt fea-bifcuit. 

When this fruit arrives at maturity, it is no longer fit to be eaten, it becomes yel- 
low and foft; its fmell is fweet, but it lofes its erimaceous talte, aud beeulies apdipid ¢ 
and m thae fate is laxative and heating. 
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of the 29th, when the fcene was 
fuddenly changed, and the intention 
of the voyage entirely fruftrated, 


by a mutiny of the greater part oi 


the crew. This had been concert- 
ed in fo private a manner, that 
though the mutineers had a con- 
Sant | familiar intercourle with the 
reit of the men, none but them- 
felves entertained the leaft fulpici- 
on of it. The ringleader was the 
mafter’s mate, one Chriftian, with 
whom Mr. Bligh had been on terms 
of intimacy. The commander and 
moit of the officers were tuddenly 
leized and bound. Every exertion 
was made to reftore the men to a 
lenfe of their duty; but in vain. 
Mr. Bligh and eighteen of his men 
were forced on board the fhip’s 
Jaunch ; and atter enduring various 
indignities from the mutineers, 
were caft adrift into the ocean, un- 


provided with almoft every necef- 
fary. 


The motive of thisrevolt appears 
to have been a detire of returning 
to Otaheite, and fetiling there, 
where the men had prabably form- 
ed {ome female connections. ‘* The 
women at Otaheite.” fays Mr. 

ligh, “are handifome, mild, and 
cheerful in their manners and con- 
veriation, poflefled of great fenti- 
bility, and have fufficient delicacy 
to make them admired and beloved. 
The chiefs were fo much attached 
to our people, that they rather en- 
eouraged them to ftay among them 
than otherwile, and even made 
them promifes of large podileflions. 
Under thele, and many other at- 
tendant circumitances, equally de- 
lirable, it is now perhaps not much 
to be wondered at, though {carce- 
ly poflible to have been foreicen, 
that a fet of failors, moft of them 
void cf connections, fhould be Jed 
away; efpecially, when, in addi- 
tion to fuch powerful inducements, 
they imagined it in their power to 
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fix themfelves in the midft of plen- 
ty, in the -fineft ifland in the world, 
where they need not labour, and 
where the allurements of diflipation 
are beyond any thing that can be 
conceived.”” Defertion had been 
tried before by Capt. Cook’s mén; 
but in every inftance the chiefs 
had been prevailed upon, by pretents 
or menaces, to turrender the detert- 
ers. To feize the thip, then, mutt 
have appeared to thete men a le(3 
hazardous mode of effecting their 
detigns. When they turned the boat 
off they gave three cheers, anda 
*€ Huzza tor Oraheirte ;”’ the’ they 
aflected to fteer a contrary way. 

When Mr. Bligh and his men 
were caft off, they were about ten 
leagues from Totoa, the north- 
weiternmoft of the Friendly Liles. 
Their wl hole {toc} K of prov lion cone 
fifted of one hundred and hity 
pounds of bread, thirty-two pounds 
of pork, fix quarts of rum, {ix bot- 
tles of wine, and twenty-eight gal- 
lons of water. They were allow- 
ed to take with them the carpens 
ter’s cheft of tools, four cutlafles, 
and fome clothes. The g¢lerk con- 
veyeu into the boat a quadrant and 
compals, and afew papers. The 
gunner had a watch, and one of the 
men brought off a copper pot. 

Mr. Bligh’s firft intention was to 
take in fome bread-fruit and water 
at Tofoa, to fail from thence to 
‘Pongataboo, another of the Friends 
ly liles, and there folicit from Pou- 
laho, the king, wham he had tor- 
merly known, a {upply ef proviti- 
ons, to enable him to purfue his voy- 
age to the Kaft-Indies. He reach- 
ed Tofoa that evening, but could 
not Jand until the next morning. 
Parties were fent owt to look for 
water and provifions; a few gale 
lons of rain-water were collected 
from holes in the rocks, and a few 
cocoa nuts and plantags were gas 
thered. On thefe they fublifted, 
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willing to {pare their thip’s provifions 
for their voyage On the third day 
they diicovered fome of the natives, 
whi nediately conveyed intelli- 
ref{t, a 


‘paired to 


number of 
the boat 
ntains, and wa- 


tr. Hi 
> Pi 


y exchanged for but- 
' | 


v. They enquired 


ele were too Value 
ticie ( ope 


Provilions were 


an dl 


fuch {mall quant.ries, 
there was no proipect of pro- 


futhicient for the voyage. 


number of 
d two chiefs made their 
with a young man 
wiom Mr. Bligh had formerly 
known at Annamooka. “hey pro- 
fetled the modt friendly intentions, 
ana tome of them off red to accome- 
v the boat to Tor vataboo, But 
e fymptoms of friendfhip were 
They foon tound 


natives foon en- 
fed, a 


‘5 


appearance, 


J 
t 


ot {hort duration. ’ 
that the white men were unprovid- 
ed with fire-arms, and that they 
eould expect no afiiltance from their 
fhip. They determined theretore 
to attack and plunder them, and 
gave notice of an approaching ai- 
fault by knocking ftones together. 
Mr. Bligh and part of hiscrew were 
at this time on fhore, in a cave, a- 
bout one hundred and fitty yards 
with no means of 
Some of 


Wa- 


from the water, 
aetence but two cutlafle S. 
the men were out in fearch of 


j 


ter and provifions. They deter- 


main on fhore until e- 
cling that the bavages 
, as they had 


But finding they made 


erie 


for palling the night 
, after fending his 
‘ things on board 
d towards the 
prefled him to 
hore that night, and 
accompany him to 


the mor ning. 


ed to 


i wil patavve hert 
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This he declined, and they left him 
with aflurances of attac king him. 
They now were all on board, ex- 
cept one man, who remained on 
{hore to caft off the boat, when the 
attack commenced by a dilcharge of 
{tones from two hundred men. The 
man beach 
was initantly knocked down and 
murde the men 
were bruifed by the ftones, betore 
they could get under way. The 
natives then filled two of their ca- 
noes with ftones, and paddled after 
them, continuing the attack with 
great violence. As the boat’s crew 
were deftitute of means of return- 
ing the affault, they would proba- 
bly have been either killed or taken, 
had they thrown overboard 
fome of their clothes, which attract- 


who remained on the 


red, and more of 


not 


ed the atteution of the lavages, and 
whillt they were bufied in picking 
them up, the boat elcaped. 

Had the attack commenced while 
Mr. Bligh was in the cave, it is 
morally ‘impoflible that he 
have « fcaped. But, for tunately for 
him, the favages conceived that 
they could attack him to greater ad- 


could 


vantage in his boat. 

The treatment experienced at To- 
foa, rendered the crew tearful of 
landing at any other ifland, in their 
pretent defencele(s fituation. They, 
therefore, all united to folicit their 
commander to take them towards 
home. He informed them that the 
neareft place from which they could 
expect afliitance was Timor, an 
Katl-India ifland, on which the 
Dutch have alettlement, and that as 
they could hope tor no retrefhment 
by the way, unlels perhaps on the 
coait of New Holland, they muft 
neceflarily agree to live on a {mall 
allowance of bread and water dafly. 
To this they conjented, and they 
fet fail for Timor in: an open boat, 
only twenty-three teet long, m a 
fea almoit unknown, without a 
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ehart to direct them, and witha 
fcanty ftock of provifions. Rely- 
ing upon the great abilities of their 
commander, they felt the moft fan- 
guine expectations of fuccefs. Nor 
could thefe be removed by a fuc- 
ceflion of hard{hips, the account of 
which will appear almoft incredi- 
ble. The rains were almoft incef- 
fant, and the fea was continually 
breaking over them, fo that two 
men were conftanily employed in 
baling the boat, and they were per- 
petually wet to the {kin ; and al- 
though they were never farther re- 
moved from the line than nine- 
teen degrees fouth, they felt great 
inconveniencies from the cold. The 
coniequences were violent pains in 
their bowels and bones. Thefe were 
fome what alleviated by a teafpoon- 
ful or two of rum, given occafion- 
ally ; and they found that wring- 
ing their clothes in the fea impart- 
ed a degree of warmth, and ren- 
dered them lefs liable to fuffer from 
colds, or rheumatic complaints. This 
was frequently repeated, and they 
always tound themlelves refrethed 
by it. Unfortunately, part of their 
bread had been wetted, and great- 
ly damaged. Even in this {tate it 
was too precious to be thrown a- 
way, and it was ferved out in {mall 
quantities, after the bread-fruit and 
cocoa-nuts, brought from Tofoa, 
were contumed. In addition tothe 
diftrefs of hunger, they {uifered 
greatly from a want of repofe. One 
half fat up, while the other half lay 
on the boat’s bottom, without any 
covering, expofed to the continual 
rains, and the feas breaking over 
them, and even in this fituation un- 
able to extend their limbs. Fortu- 
nately they felt little or no thirft, 
asthey were continually wet, and 
moifture was imbibed by the pores 
of the ikin. The rains, too, had 
enabled them to make tome addition 
to their {tock of water, but it was 
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found neceffary to diminifh the al- 
lowance of bread to three twenty- 
fifths of a pound datly, to which 
was added, occafionally, half an 
ourice or an ounce ul pork. 

In this courte they obferved fome 
iflands, which had been heretofore 
undilcovered. Some of them appear- 
ed to conftitute a part of the New 
Hebrides ; and another clufter they 
called Bligh’s Lflands, after their 
gallant commander. 

The rains continued with great 
Violence ; the fatigue of baling the 
boat, the wans of reft, and ex- 
treme hunger, foon reduced man 
of the crew to the moft diftrefling 
fituation. The weather at lengt h 
cleared up, and produced fome al- 
leviation of their fufferings. But 
now, {mall as their allowance 
of bread had hitherto been, Mr. 
Bligh, apprehentive left they thonid 
mits Timor, and be obliged to iteer 
for Java, propoied to leflen it to 
two twenty- hiths of a pound daily ; 
and he repretented fo itrongly the 
neceflity of this, that it was ‘agreed 
to. Some noddies and boobies now 
came jo near them as to be cauyht 
by the hand. Thefe are fea-fowls, 
the noddy of the fize of a pigeon, 
the booby of that of a duck. A fin- 
gle bird, divided equally between 
eighteen men, occafionally aes, an 
addition to their fcanty meal of 
bread and water. The blood was 
divided between three of the men, 
who were molt reduced. How 
much they fuffered may be conceiv- 
ed, when we are told, that when 
two boobies were caught and di- 
vided amongit them, each man 
thought he had feafted. 

They now drew nigh New-Hol- 
land, at the N. E. coait of which 
they arrived on the 2gth of May, 
and landed on an uninhabited itland, 
at fome dittance from the main land, 


which Mr. Bligh named Kettoration- 


Iiland. The general tymptoms of 
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difeafe at this time were a dizzinefs 
in the head, great weaknels of the 
joints, and violent tenefinus, moft of 
them maving 6 had no evacuation by 
ftool, fince they left the thip. They 
found here a pl lenty of frefh water . 
and excellent oyfters. A fire was 
kindied by means of a {mall magni- 
fying and in their copper pot 
hey prepared a ftew of the oyfters, 

vith fome pork and bread, which 

marin have been relithed even by 
dainty palates, and which, to men 
almoft tamifhed, muft ha ve afforded 
a repa{t {uperior to the riche dain- 
ties of the moft pampered epicure. 
‘To this mefs was fometimes added 
a {mall bean, a f{pecies of dolichos, 
which grew on the ifland, and the 
inner part of the palm-tree, which 
was foft and not uupleafant, and 
jome berries. Add to this, that 
they enjoyed found reft at night, 
and it will readily be fuppofed that 
they were much refrefhed. 

After remaining here a few days 
they coafted along to another iflan d, 
which they ca Med Sunday Iland. 
Here they ‘gather ed fome clams and 
oyiters, and a few dog-fith, They 


ie AlS, 
t 


tound alfo a confiderable fup ply of 


rain water in the rocks. They 
caught allo a few noddies, and but 
for the imprudence of one man, who 
feparated from the reft, and fcar- 
birds, they would have 
caught more. This man afterwards 
conteffed, that, after lerving his 
companions, he had devoured nine 
birds. 

After remaining fix days on the 
coaft of New-Holiand, they depart- 
ed much refrefhed. Some of the 
men had fuffered from eating too 
greedily of the berries and raw 
beans, but they foon recovered. 
Mr. Nelfon, the Botanift, was in a 
very weak ftate, when they leftthe 
Hland ; but by giving him now and 
then a {mall quantity of wine he re- 
covered. They were now reduc- 


ed the 
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ed to their former allowance, to 
which new and then was added part 
ofa booby, and once they caught 
a young dolphin, which proved a 
great retrefhment to them. The 
fea was flill very rough, and was 
continually breaking over them, 
keeping them contt: untly wet, and 
requiring unremitted baling. This, 
added to the wants of 1eft, and 
fcanty fare, foon broke the little 
ftrength which they hed gotten at 
New- Holland, and reduced them to 
a man of diftrefs, greater if poflibie 
than that which they had before ex- 
perienced. An extreme weak- 
neis, iwelled legs, hollow and ghaft- 
ly countenances, great propentity 
to fleep, with an apparent debility 
of underftanding, feemed to be mel- 
ancholy prefages of their approach- 
ing di olution. The furgeon and 
one of the men were molt affect. 
ed, and life was{fupported inthem 
by afew {poonfuls of wine occafion- 
ally given. When their diftrefles 
were at the height, they elpied the 
coaft of Timor. In forty one days, 
they had failed three thoufand fix 
hundred and eighteen miles. Great 
Was their joy, after all their dif- 
trefles, to find a profpect of imme- 
diate relief, and of being reftored 
to their native country. Not know- 
ing in what part of this ifland the 
Dutch fettlement was fitwated, they 
coafted along thore forafew days, 
until they met with fome of the na- 
tives, who gave them {ome refreth- 
ment, and one of whom conducted 
them to Coupang, at which place 
the governor refided. The recep- 
tion they here met with, was polite 
and humane beyond decription, 
The men were broughton fhore im- 
mediately, and conducted to a houle 
where reireihments were prepar- 
edfor them. ‘* The abilities of a 
painter, fays Mr. Bligh, perhaps 
could never have been difplayed to 
more advantage, than in the de- 
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lineation of the two groups of fi- 
gures, which at this time prefented 
themielves. An indifferent {pecta- 
tor would have been ata lols which 
moft to admire; the eyes of famine 
{parkling at immediate relief, or 
the horror of their prefervers at 
the fight of fo many fpectres, whofe 
ghaftly countenances, if the caufe 
had been unknown, would rather 
have excited terror than pity. Our 
bodies were nothing but fkin and 
bones, our limbs were full of fores, 
and we were clothed in rags; in 


this condition, with the tears of 


gratitude flowing down our cheeks, 
the people of Timor beheld us with 
a mixture of horror, ijurprife, and 
pity.” 

They received every mark of at- 
tention from thefe humane Dutch- 
men, during a ftay of two 
months. They were furnifhed with 
lodgings and a plentiful {tock of pro- 
Vilions, and their fick were careful- 
ly attended to by the furgeon, who 
iteadily refuted all offers of compen- 
lation, After they had been at 
Timor fome time, and had nearly 


recovered from the hardfhips of 


their voyage, Mr. Nellon was 
feized with an inflammatory fever, 
of which, notwithftanding every at- 
tention, he died. He had been 
fent out by Sir Jafeph Banks, with 
Capt. Cook in his laft voyage, and 
had accompanied Mr. Bligh, to 
make dijcoveries in Natural Hilto- 
ry, in which he was a proficient. 
His amiable manners, good fente, 
and patiént refignation under his 
diftrefles, had endeared him to all 
the crew, and his lofs was fincerely 
and univerfally regretted. 

After remaining two months at 
Timor, Mr. Bligh and his men 
failed for Batavia, in a {chooner 
which he had purchated, and arriv- 
ed there on the sit of October. He 
was here feized with a levere fit of 
iInets, of which he did not recover 
Uni. Asyx. /o/. V. No. 2. 
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till he left this unwholefome climate 
and got tofea. He left Batavia in 
a Dutch packet, in the early part 
of October, leaving the reft of the 
crew to follow him, in the fleet 
which would fail towards the end 
of the month. He arrived at Portf- 
mouth in the beginning of March 
1790; and was himielf the firft 
who brought intelligence of the lofs 
of his thip, of his extraordinary dif- 
trefles, and of the {till more extra- 
ordinary manner in which he was 
releafed from them.— 

We cannot better conclude this 
abftract than with the followingex- 
tract from Lieut. Bligh’s narra- 
tive. 

** When I reflect how providenti- 
ally our lives were faved at Tofoa, 
by the inhabitants delaying the at- 
tack, and that with fcarce any thing 
to fupport life, we crofled a fea of 
more than one thoufand two hun- 
dred leagues, without fhelter from 
the inclemency of the weather ; 
when I[ reflect that in an open boat, 
with fo much ftornyy weather, we 
eicaped foundering ; that not any of 
us were taken off by difeafe, that we 
had the great good fortune to pafs 
the unfriendly natives of other 
countries without accident, and at 
lait happily to meet with the moft 
friendly and beit of people to re- 
lieve our diftrefles ; I fay, when I 
reflect on ail thefe wonderful ef- 
capes, the remembrance of fuch 
great mercies enables me to bear, 
with refignation and cheerfulneis, 
the failure of an expedition, the 
juccefs of which I kad fo much at 
heart, and which was fruftrated at 
atime when I was congratulating 
mylelf, on the faireft profpect of 
being able to complete it, in a man- 
ner that would fully have aniwer- 
ed the intention of his majefty, and 
the honourable promoters ot fo be- 
nevolent a plan.” 
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Remarks on Maple Sugar. 


Remarks on the Manufacturing ofp MAarpPLE SUGAR; 


by a Society of Gentlemen, 


E who enables another to ob- 
H tain any neceflary of life, 
either cheaper or more independ- 
ently than heretofore, adds a new 
fource of happinefs to man; and 
becomes more or Jets ufeful, in pro- 
portion to the number of thofe who 
participate in the benefits of his dif- 
covery. The tranfitions, however, 
made from one ftage of improve- 
ment to another, are not fudden, 
but gradual; which probably arifes 
from that ftrong and almoft uni- 
verfal difinclination, in the mind, 
at departing from the beaten path, 
or from long eftablifhed cuttoms. 
Hence men, frequently, at firlt, 
treat with neglect or contempt, 
that which, afterwards, on better 
information, and a thorough know- 
ledge of facts, they believe, and 
without referve, adopt in their fub- 
fequent practice. Were we to in- 
troduce, and embrace, as a max- 
im,—‘* That every new propoli- 
tion, merely on account of its no- 
velty, muft be rejected,” 
knowledge would no longer be pro- 
greflive, and every kind of im prove- 
ment mult ceafe. 

That the juice of the Sngar-Ma- 
ple would produce a faccharine 
fubftance, anfwering the purpo‘es 
of fugar, has been known many 
years, and particularly by the in- 
habitants of the Ealtern States ;— 
but that there was a tuflicient num- 
ber of this kind of tree, in the 
States of New-York and Pennfyl- 

vania only, tofupply the whoie of the 
United States, with this article, is 
a faét which was not fo 
tained, nor {« 
till witht 


—our 


Well aicer- 
» fatisfactorily authent 

cated, 
pait ;—and ie the | 
tree was tayveru 


and produces 


in Philadelphia. 


the beft imported,—was in fome 
meature problematical, till within 
even two or three months paft, 
when the arrival of feveral chefts, 
in the city of Philadelphia, made 
laft {pring on the Delaware, re- 
moved every doubt, in the minds 
of thofe who have feen it, as to 
the truth of this laft fact 
The objeét which this publication 
has particularly in view, is, ** A 
communication of fuch obfervations 
and directions on manufaduring the 
Maple-Sugar, as will be moft ufe- 
ful to thole, who, from fituation, ir- 
tereft or patriotiim, may be indu- 
ced to engage in and carry on this 
bufinefs.”’ A perfon who had, 
many years, been acquainted with 
the ufual way of making this article, 
being defirous of improving the me- 
thod,—obtained the inftructions of 
a refiner of fugar in this city, and, 
with thefe betore him, began his 
experiments, in February jatt, 
Stock-Psrt, about three miles below 
the junction of the Mohock and Po- 
patchtunck branches of the Dela- 
ware. He foon difcovered that the 
bufinels was yet in its infancy, that 
great and even eflential improve- 
ments might be made therein, which 
would require a departure from the 
methods heretofore in general ule, 
in boiling down the green fap, 
graining the {vrup, &c. ‘and which, 
if attended to and adopted, would 
enable him to produce fugar, in 
colour, grain, and tatte, equal, if not 
{uperior in reputation, to any im- 
ported, His fentiments and hopes, 
on this head, have been fully con- 
hrmed, by the refult of his experi- 
ments; for the fugar he has mad 


ic 

~ , 

and ie 1 in the 
ud ient down to uns city, in the 


ry 
opinian of well qualified judges, is 


4 














eqnal to the beft fugar imported 
from the Weft- India j iflands 

The  perfon above-mentioned, 
whofe judgment on this fubject is 
much to be relied on, as well from 
his experience in the bufinefs, as 
his eftablithed character for candour 
and integrity,—is clearly of opin- 
ion,—that four, aétive, induftrious 
men, well provided with materials, 
and conveniences proper for carry- 
ing on the bufinefs, may turn out in 
acummon feafon, which lafts from 
four to fix weeks,—forty Aundred 

eight of good fugar, that is, ten 
hundred to each man. Vt four men 
can effect this, how great muft be 
the product of the feparate or af- 
fociated labours of the many thouf- 
ands of people who now inhabir, 
or may inhabit the immenfe tracts 
of land, which abound with the 
Sugar-Maple tree! What a new 
and exteulive field opens from thele 
confiderations! what an interefting 
and important object to the caule 
of humanity, prefents itfelf to our 
view! an object that delerves the 
countenance of every good citizen, 
and that highly meritseven xational 
encouragement, 

The bui! dings, implements, and 
utentils needful for this manufacture, 
and fuited for the ufe of four good 
hands it is thought, may, together 
with the beft proce{s yet known for 
boiling fhe fap, granulating the 
fyrup, &c. be ulefully poit ned our, 
that thofe perfons, who incline to 

enter uponit in the next year, May 
proceed on the beit information to be 
had, 4nd pjmely provide themlelves 
with every thing neceflary for the 
PY Pote ; particularly, with fuch ar- 
icles, made of wood, as require 
f€aloning.— Where a larger num- 
ber than four men are i tended to 
be employed, at one Sugur-Camp, 
the kettles and other articles to be 
provided, as well as the number of 
trees tu be tapped, may be increaf- 
ed aceordu gly. 
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Detail and defcription of the neceffary 


uten ids and materials. 


Kettles: Sixteen, of about fifteen 
gallons each, 

Tron Ladles : Two, the bowls to 
contain three or four quarts, each, 
for fhifiing the fyrup: the handles 
to have fockets, which may be ex- 
tended with wood to any conveni- 
ent length. 

Tramme/s or Pot-Racks : Sixteen, 
one for each kettle, eighteen inches 
long, theflat part; and the round or 
lower piece, the fame; fo as to 
lengthen to about three feet, occa- 
fionally. 

Screw Augers: Four, of an half, 
three quarters, and one inch, for bor- 
ing the trees. —Although it has been 
found that the Sugar-Mapletree will 
bear much hardihip and abufe; yet 
the chopping notches into it, from 
year to year, fhould be forborne ; 
an auger hole anfwers the purpofe 
of drawing off the fap, equally well, 
and is nO injury to the tree. 


Buc Eight or ten, of three 
gallons ae at leaft, for colleé éting 
tne fap. 


Boards: Eight or ten, round 
piece, to lay on the furface of the 
fap, at the top of the buckets, to 
prevent its fplafhing over. 

Coolers : Three or four tubs, of a- 
bout fifteen gallons each (kettles 
will anfwer the purpote) to receive 
the {yrup from the boilers, when, up- 
on trial trom the proof flick, it draws 
into a thread between the thumb 
and finger, as hereafter de{cribed. 

Yotes: Four, to go acrofs the 
fhouklers of the perfons employed 
in colleéting the fap, having a buc- 
ket fulpended at each end. 

Troughs: Eight hundred fhould 
be made of white pine, white ath, 
water afh, afpen, linden or bats- 
wood, poplar, common-maple or 
fugar-maple :—avoid, for this ule, 
the buttei-nut, cheinut and oak; 


‘ 
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either difcolour the 
fap, or give it an improper tafte.— 
A perfon, acquainted with the buft- 
nets, can cut down the timber pro- 
per for the purpole, and hollow out 


about twenty 


——thefe would 


of thele troughs ina 
enerally hold from two 
g iss the | argeft fhould 
ed to receive the fap of thole 
are moft thriving, and 
which yield the greateft quanti- 
ty. pore be noted, that 
white-afh and white- -pine will make 
the troughs when green ; the other 
of timber, above-mentioned, 
fhould be feafoned, or they will be 
liable to leak. 

Store Troughs : Where large cif- 
terns, fit for the purpole, cannot be 
had, which will generally be the 
cafe in a new country, troughs may 
be made of the white-pine, by fall- 
ing a large tree of that kind, and 
fixing it in ale vel j polition ; the up- 
per fide to be dug out in the thape 
ot a manger for teeding cattle :— 
the larger it can be made for re- 
ceiving the green fap, the better. 
White-ath and linden or bafs-wood 
will alfo anfwer the purpofe ; fhould 

ny of them {plit and leak, they 
may be caulked tight. — Thele 
troughs fhould be at a convenient 
diftance from the boilers, in a cool 
ple ce, and under cover, to prevent 
inow, rain, &c. mixing with the fap. 
—A linen ftrainer fhould be fo fixed 
that the fap, when colleéted in buc- 
kets, may pafs through fuch {trainer 
into thefe troughs, at one end, and 
at the other end, room fhould be 
lett to dip out he boilers. 

Sheds, Walls, &c. The expofed 
manner in which fugar has been 
uiually made, in the back country, 
I attended 


day; they 
- @ 

to three 

be plac 
pi 


‘Pp eC »t 
trees that 


may allo 


kinds 


for feeding t 


with many Inconvenhi- 
ences, e{pecially in windy weather, 
when the afhes, leaves, &c. may be 
~~. afal Whe ; 

own into o the boilers, and thereby 
olour the fyrup, or injure its fla- 
the Keeping up 


neither can 
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a proper degree of heat be alway 
effected in an expofed fituation. To 
remedy thefe inconveniences, it is 
recommended that a back wall, for 
the fire-place, be erected, eighteen 

‘twenty inches high, and toextend 

a  fafficient length for all the boilers 
employed, T his wall may be made 
of {tones laid in clay or loam, where 
lime-mortar is not readily to be 
had.—-For faving the aflies, and the 
greater convenience in making and 
continving a regular fire, under the 
boilers, a hearth of flat ftone, about 
three feet wice, fheuld 
extend an equa! length with the 
back wall. And further to obviate 
the ill effeéts, which too open aw 
expofure is fubject to, (it being ob- 
ferved where a number of boilers 
are placed in a range, thofe at, and 
near, the outer ends, don’t fucceed 
fo well as the more central ones, ) 
it is ftrongly recommended that 
iheds be erected, to extend over, 
and cover the whole length of the 
hearth, and fo formed that the 
{moke may pals off, and be at the 
fame time a fhelter from high winds, 
rain, fnow, &c. For graining the 
fyruy p, after it is bronght to a pro- 
per ftate in the boilers, it will be 
right to have a feparate fhed or 

building, in which two of the fix- 
teen kettles fhould be fixed ;—for 
this fervice, charcoal is much bet- 
ter than wood, as the heat or flame 
fhould be confined to the bottoms of 
the kettles, and be uniform and reg 
lar, to gus al again Mt burning or 
fcorching. A w rail, as above “def- 
cribed, fhould be made at the back 
of the fire-place, as well as at each 


be made to 


end; and the hearth or bottom latd 
with flat ftones, on which charcoal 
is to be placed. 

dnd-Jrons : cafl-iron, 
fomething like and-irons, and to 
ferve the fame purpole, will be ve- 
ry uleful : 
part, be 


Pieces of 


they fhould, in the long 
two feet and an half, and 
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twoinches fquare; the turn at the 
inner end, four inches downwards, 
and aimall turn upwards, at the 
outer end, of about two inches, to 
prevent the wood from rolling. Of 
thele, there fhould be a number to 
fuit the extent of the fire-place, to 
be placed at the diflance of five or 
{ix feet from each other. 

Sugar Moulds : Thefe thould be 
made of featoned boards, or of tuch 
wood as will not impart a tafte to 
the fugar. To aniwer the end of 
earthen moulds, uled in the Weit- 
Indies, and in our refining hou 
the ule of lugar moulds has been, in 


the prefent vear, welliupplied, by 
making them of wood, fomewhat 
refembling a mill-hopper, about 
twenty feven inches long, and ten 
or twelve inches wide, at the top, 
and tapered to the width of one 
inch, at the lower end. 

frames, to place the moulds in, 
above deicribed, fhould be tormed 
fo as to admit the moulds to relt in 
them, about half their depth. 


Cutters, f{pouts, or narrow 
troughs,—fhould be fixed within 


+ 


> sett : 4 
tne Mouiacs, lia 


1 
The ft reyes 


tne Irames, unger 
det ‘ a oO | {itic t the lov mu € ] 
1¢ ling yition; the iower ends 


_— —_ i), rT 
to enter covered caixs or veliels, 


fo that when the plugs or {toppers 

? - 

are crawn from the bottom of 
1 1 ' 

the mou > Wwoicnh m Ly pe done, 

in about twenty-four Rours ale 


ter they are fet, the molafles that 
will ran therefrom, may fall inte 
thele gutters, and pats readily into 


a 


the « / vellels, which, if open, 
would be exp ted to duit and dirt. 

Prickers : Sotermed by the {u- 
gar-bakers, about twelve inches 
long and half an inch diameter, at 
one end, and the other, brought to 
a polnt; for want of tron, they may 
be made ot hard wood :—a few 


hours after the moulds are unttop- 
pec, the prickers inould be run up to 


i Dottom of them, three or tour 
bat ies, to m ik e way tor the whole 
quantity ot molafles to pats « ff. 


(Te be concluded in our next.) 


BIH DOOD4}DOOOOO— 


FOR THE UNIV 


ERSAL ASYLU M. 


A PROVIDENTIAL ANECDOTE. 


N the great earthquake which 
I deftroyed Port-Royal, in Ja- 
maica, iu the year 1692, a negro 
man, the property of a merchant, 
upon feeling the earth begin to 
quake under his feet, ran hattily 
into his mafler’s compting-houle in 
order tu refcue his matter. By 
miftake he feized a captain of a 
veflel into his arms, inftead of his 
mafter, and efcaped with him out 
of the compting-houfe. In atrempt- 
ing afterwards to fave his matter, 
he perifhed in the compting-houte 


with him. After the earthquake 
was over a cradle was feen floating 


on the water, in which were tound 


a female negro child alive, anda 


large filver difh. The child upon 
examination appeared to be the 
daughter of the negro man, who 
had joft his life in attempting to fave 
his maiter’s. The filver dith be- 
longed to the merchant who had 
perifhed in his compting-houle. 
Both the child and the dith were 
fent to the eldeit fon of the mer- 
chant, who then lived in Philadel- 
} ld Lhe deicend ints of t iat ton 
re now wealthy and relpectable in 


this ciry. A tree ro woman 


the daughter of the cliid that was 


> 


faved in the cradle is now living in 


PI ! i j : . } eh 
hiiadelphia; and the tiver aith 
is ititlthe property of one of the 


- 


famuy. 
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ALT: 
5s 


when it has for 


ULOGIUM, w it he 
its object the celebration of 


ditingnifhed genius and elevated 
virtue, is both ple afing and inftruc- 
tive ; for, however envy may cait 

a fhade over living merit, yet it 
genet ‘ally ceafes to perfecute i in the 
grave. We even receive pleature 
trom the recital of thole virtues in 
the deceafed, which we have not 
candyour enough to allow in the liv 
Hence the generality of man- 
by fuch 


1g. 
kiud are more inftructed 
recitals, than by the contem; nlation 
of virtuous living canvadhers ; tor 
in{truction is founded on approba- 
tion. Thus it appears that eulogi- 
um, in honor of real worth, ferves 
the beft of purpoles. It exhibits 
illuftrious characters in the moft a- 
greeable view; and excites the 
living to admire and emulate the 
a of the dead. 

he judicious ee of the eulo- 
{ Zh now before us, has beftowed 
his panegyric on chef € qualities and 
endowments of the mind, which de- 
fionate the truly great and ufeiul 
man. In the genuine {fpirit of 
philofophy, he has applauded thofe 
traits in the character of Dr. Cul- 
len, which will ever be admired by 
' 


the wile and good. 


Dr. Thuth evegantly defcribes the 
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the Pr attice of Phyfici 
ge of “Phy ficians ¢ Philadelphia, on the oth of Fuly, 
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Theory ar: d Pra ice of 


Publifhed by order of the College of Phy ficians. 






a the Univer fity of Edinburgh ; ; deli- 


1790. By Benjamin Rusu, 
Medicine, in the College 


genius, the literary endowments, 
and profeflional chara@er, of Dr. 

Cullen. He next does homage to his 
benevolence of heart, and mentions 
his polite gentlemanlike manners, 
‘The veneration in which he was 
held both at home and abroad, and 
a few pathetic obfervations on his 
death, complete the portrait. The 
Dr. concludes by exhorting his pro- 
feflional brethren duly to eftimate 
the medical character ; to emulate 
the virtues of Dr. Cullen ; and to 
endeavour, like him, to improve 
the fcience of medicine. He cau- 
tions them, however, againft an im- 
plicit and fervile belief in the opin- 
ions of great men ; and concludes 
by calling upon them to avail them- 
felves of their political advantages, 
to encourage free enquiry on medi- 
cal fubjeéts, and to contribute their 
fhare towards forming a complete 
fyftem of medicine. 

The following extraéts will beft 
fhow the beautiful eafe and fimpli- 
city in ftyle, the correct language 
the bold expreffive metaphors, the 
judicious oblervations, and the ex- 
alted fentiments, which characterile 
this elegant performance, It muft be 
remembered, however, that thefe 
extracts are detached and uncon- 
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aected (craps, taken from different 
parts of the performance. 
The Dr. introduces his eulogium 


with the following obfervations : 


Mr. Pre/ident and Gentlemen. 


BY your unanimous vote, to honour 
with an Eulogium, the diftinguifhed cha- 
rater of the late Da. Wittiam CuLten, 
profeffor of medicine in the univerfity of 
Edinburgh, you have done equal homage 
to Science and Humanity. ‘This illuftri- 
ous phyfician was the preceptor of many 
of us :—He was morcover a diflinguifhed 
citizen of the republic of medicine, and a 
benefator to mankind; and although, 
like the fun, he fhone in a diftant hemif- 
phere, yet many of the rays of his know- 
ledge have fallen upon this quarter of the 
globe. I rife, therefore, to mingle your 
grateful praifes of him, with the numerous 
offerings of public and private refpect, 
which have been paid to his memory in 
his native country. Happy will be the 
effects of fuch acts of diftant fympathy, if 
they fhould ferve to unite the influence of 
{cience with that of commerce, to leflen 
the prejudices of nations again{ft cach o- 
ther, and thereby to prepare the way for 
the operation of that divine fyftem of mo- 
rals, whofe perogative alone it is, to teach 
mankind that they are brethren, and to 
make the name of a fellow-creature, in 
every region of the world, a fignal for 
brotherly affection. 

In mentioning the genius of Dr. 
Cullen, our author gives a defini- 


tion of genius. 

Dr. Cucten poffeifed a great and o- 
riginal genius. By genius, in the prefent 
iaitance, | mean a pewer in the human 
mind of difcovering the relation of diftant 
truths, by the fhortett train of intermedi- 
ate propoiitions. This precious gift of hea- 
ven, is compofed of a vigorous imaginati- 
on, quick fenfibility, a talent for extenfive 
and accurate objervation, a faithful 
memory, and a found judgment. ‘Thele 
faculties were all united, in an emiment 
degree, in the mind of Dr. Cullen. His 
imagination furveyed ail mature at a 
glance, and, like a camera ob{cura, feem- 
ed to produce in his mind a picture of the 
whole vifible creation. His fenfibility 
was fo exquilite, that the fmalleit portions 
of truth acted upon it. By means of his 
talene for obfervation he colleAed know- 
ledge from every thing he heard, faw, or 
read, ang from every perlon wish whom 


he converfed. Hie memory was the 
faithful repofitory of all his ideas, and ap- 
peared to be alike accurate upon ail fub- 
jects. Over each of thefe faculties of his 
mind a found judgment prefided, by 
means ef which he difcovered the relation 
of ideastoeach other, and thereby pro- 
duced thofe new combinations which con- 
ftitute principles in feience. This procefs 
of the mind has been called invention, 
and is totally different from a mere capa- 
city of acquiring learning, or collecting 
knowledge from the difcoverics of others. 
It elevates man to a diftant refemblance 
of his Maker; for the difcovery of truth, 
is the perception of thingsas they appear 
to the Divine Mind. 

When giving an account of Dr. 
Cullen’s learning, reading, and 
knowledge, it is obferved, that, 

Dr. Cullen’s reading was extenfive, but 
it was not confined wholly to medicine, 
He read books upon all fubje&s; and he 
had a peculiar art of extracting fomething 
from all of them, which he made fubfer- 
vient to his profeffion. He was well ac- 
quainted with ancient and modern hiftory, 
and delighted in the poets, among whom 
Shakefpear was his favourite. The hif- 
tory of our globe, as unfolded by booke 
of geography and travels, was fo familiar 
to him, that a ftranger could not converfe 
with him, without fuppofing that he had 
not only travelled, but that he had lived, 
every where. His memory had no rubbith 
init. Like a fecretory organ, inthe animal 
body, it rejeGed every thing in reading, 
that could not be applied to fome ufeful 
purpofe. In this he has given the world 
a moft valuable leffon, forthe difference 
between error and ufelefs truth is very 
{mall ; and a man is no wifer for know- 
ledge which he cannot apply, than he is 
rich from poffefling wealth, which he 
cannot fpend. 

The overthrow of Boerhaave’s 
pathology, by Dr. Cullen, who 
taught his pupils to feek for the 
cauies of dileaies in the folids, is 
followed by theie remarks on Dr. 
Cullen’s ditcoveries in the the ner- 


vous fyitem : 

Nature is always coy. Ever fince the 
was driven from the heart, by the dif- 
covery of the circulation of the bieod, fle 
has concealed herfelf in the brain aud 
nerves Here fha has becn purfued by 
Dr. Callen; and if he has not dragged 
ber to pubis view, he has leit us a cue 
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whi h mt i in time cor du& us to Ler laft 
cefs in the human bedy. Many, how- 
r. of the itions of nature in the 
fyitem have been explained hy 
. no candid man will 
in the whole of them, without ac- 
viedging that the foundation of his 
{sful inquiries was laid by the difco- 
of Dr. Cullen. 
lis character as 
cine is thus detcribed : 
dicine, Dr. Cull 
y peculiar talents. He 
moit agreeable eloquence 
t profound difquifitions. He 
en upon every fubjet up- 


oO} cl 
rvous 


and ever ex- 


loging that 


r of me 


appear 
on which he {poke lis language was 
fimple, ard his arrangement methodical, 
by which means he was always intelligible. 

We the tollowing 
beautitul extract to the ferious pe- 
. good fort ot peo- 


liy condemn all inno- 


recommend 


ruial ef thole 
y > , ’ 
pee, Wiio 100 
vations in icience, as vilionary, and 
abiurd : 
In the inveftigation of truth, he fome- 
time into a e regions of 


s ventured cone 


ecLure, His tion Was a hot-l ed 
led him to 


expel iment. 


imaygina 
which 
itant obfervation and 


con- 
Thefe 
often proved the fecds of fubiequent dil- 
It was thus Newton 
empire in fcience; for mott 


ot hypotheies, 


COVETICS, oir aac 
founde d an 
of his difcoveries were the confequence of 
preconceived hypothefes. In delivering 
new opinions, Dr. Cullen preferved the 
itricteit integrity. 1! have known him 
more than once,refute the opinions which 
he had taught the preceding year, even 
before the fallacy of them had been ful- 
pected by any of his pupils. Such in- 
ftances of candour often pais with the vul- 

but they are the tru- 
eft characteriftics of a mind. To 
be unchangeable, fuppotes perpetual er- 
ror, oF a perception of ret without the 


fon; but th act of in 


! u 
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gear ior u ftability 
great 


ib yhy me 


Ga 


belon 


ge ony 
r. Cuilen’s reputatio as a 
is Rronghy exprefled by 
he fo lowing me 


dinburgh 


yiician, 

taphor: 

, during his life, 
phere of medicu 

i manner, When 


iis aff. AA bility 


CU 5 
my of time, 
eil- 


iclual obiervance O 


ements are thus Ge¢ic! iled: 


a teacher of 


So gentle and fympathizing was Dr. 
Cullen’s manner in a fick room, that pain 
and diftrefs feemed to he fufpende 
prefence. 


d in his 
Hope followed his footft ps 
and death appeared frequently to drop his 
commiflion in acombat with his fkill. 

In his intercourfe with the world 
exhibited the manners of a well-bred ger 
tleman. He exercifed wpon all occ aft ns 
the agreeable art, in which true politenels 
is faid to confift, of {peaking with civili- 
ty, and liftening with attention, 
body. 


} 
anilmated, 


’ 


to every 
His converiation was at all times 

agrecable, 1 inftructing 
Few perfons went 


ant 
itito his company with- 
out learning fomething; and even a com- 
mon thought, by patlng gz through his 
mind, receivedan impreflion, which made 
it ever afterwards worthy g pre- 
jerve 1, 

He was a ftrit econuomift of time, 
He feldom went out of his houfe in his 
carriage, or { book 
in his hand; and h told me that he 
{frequently employed one of his fons to 
read to him after he went to bcd, that he 
might not lofe that portion of time which 
palles between lying - ] 
fieep. 

He was remarkably pun@ual to all hi 
profeffional engagement. He 
to confider time as a [pc cies of pro} 
which no man had a right to take from 
another without his confent. 

It was by means of his economy and 
punctuality in the ufe of time, that he ac- 
lithed fo much in his profeflion. 1 
have read of fome men who have fpent 
more time inthcir clofets, and of 
who have done more bufinefs ; but I have 
never read, nor heard of a man, who 
mingled more fludy and buiinels toge- 
ther, He lived by rule, without fubject- 
ing himielf to the flavery of forms. He 
was always employed, but never in a hur- 
ry; and amidft the numerons and com- 


. ; : 
pi ated avocations of 


‘ 
. bei il 


Aanechair aw itthawme’s 
Gan-chair, without a 


e once 


ce np 


othcrs 


ftudy and bufinels, 
he " pe — to enjoy the plealures of fo- 
company- keeping and convere 
fation were the 

I fhall mention but one more trait in 
the character of Dr. Cullen, and that is, 
that he was ditlinguifhed by no one fin- 


cK as i 


only bulineis of his hile. 


gularity of behaviour from other men. It 
but this fir 


gularie- 


is true he ftood alone; 


. , 1. os . . ) 
ty was occalioned, not by his quitting the 


tv of his tellowemen by walkin 


g on 
, or right fide, but by his 


t} eir ict? 
betore them. 


Walk- 
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e@@ with realgenius. The aions of the 
former may be compared to the crooked 
fiath of diftant lightning, while the lat- 
ter refembles in its movements the feady 
revolutiens of the heavenly bodies. 

What will fome of our modern 
pretenders to genius fay to the a- 
bove ! 

Dr. Cullen’s refpectability in old 
age, is defcribed in the followin Zg 


extract : 

It pleafed God to prolong his life to a 
good old age. He lived near 78 years. 
He lived to thew the different nature of 
the foul and body, by the increafing vi- 
gour of the former, under the gradual de- 
cay of the latter. He lived to demon- 
ftrate how much the duration of all the 
faculties of the mind depends upon their 
conftant exercife. He lived to teach his 
brethren by his example, that the obliga 
tions to acquire and communicate know- 
ledge, thould ceafe only with health or 
life ; and laftly, he lived to reap the fruits 
of his labours in the moft extenfive fame ; 
for not only his pupils, and his works, had 
conveyed his reputation ; but can vafs, pa- 
per, and clay, had borne even the image 
of his perfon to every quarter of the 
globe. 

The citizens of Edinburgh have 
done honour to themfelves, by their 
attention to this venerable phyli- 
cian, during his life, contrary to the 
general pr actice of mankind : 

During the interval between his re- 
fignation and his death, he received the 
mo& affectionate matks of public and pr 
vate refpe&. The city of Edinburg 
voted him their thanks, and prefent: d 
him with a picce of plate. This infta 
of public gratitude deferves our particular 
attention; as it. is more common [or ci- 
ties to treat their eminent literary cha- 
racters with neglect during their lives, 
and centuries afterwards to costend for 
the honour of having given them birth. 

The important fervices Dr. Cul- 
len rendered mankind, having been 
mentioned, his lols is thus fcelingly 
related: 

DR. Cullen is now no more. Wh 
a blank has been produced by his death in 
the great volume of fcience! Behold! 
‘The genius of h umanity wee} ing at his 
feet, while the genius of medicine lifts up 
the key, which fell from his hand with 
his lal br eath, and with inexpretlble con- 
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cern, cries out, “ To whom fhall f give 
this inftfrument? Who now will unlock 
for me the treafures of univerfal na- 
ture? 


, 


The followine extra‘ts are ta- 
vations wiich Dr. Ruth addreffled 
to the College of Phyficians: 


y 


ken from a few cone luding obfer- 


Let us learn from the character of 
Dr. Cullen duly to eftimate our profci- 
fion. While aftronomy claims a New- 
ton, and ciectricity a Franklin, medicine 
has been equally honoured by having em- 
ployed the genius of a Cullen. 

Chat phyfician has lived to little 
purpole, who does not leave his profetlion 
in a more improved ftate t an he found it. 
Let us remember, that our ol ligations to 
add fomething to the capital of medical 
knowledge, are equally binding with our 
obbigations to practife the virtues of in- 
tegrity and humanity, in our intercourfe 
with our patients. Let no ufeful fact 
therefore, however inconfiderable it may 
appear, ‘ 


ar, be kept back from the ¢ public eye: 
for th 





>» are fnites in fcience as well as in 
, and > remote conlequences ot 
both are often alike important and bene- 
ficial. Facets are*the m rality of medi- 
cine. ‘They are the fame in all ages and 


DR. Cullen ufed to fay “ It isa great 
** dilad ig toa icien » have 
« ) 


been improved by a great man. His 


“ authority impofes indoience, timidity, 


“or idolatry upon all who come after 
“him.” —Let us avoid thefe evils in our 
vencration for Dr. Cullen. To believe 
in yreat men, is often as great an obftacle 
to the progrefs of knowledge, as to be- 
eve in witches and conjurers. It is the 
image worthi p< f fcienc 


nrc! 


e; for error is as 
1 an attr hee of man, asthe defire 
of happiaeis; and | think I have obferv- 
ed, thatthe crrors of great men partake 


of the dimenfions of their minds, and are 


often of a greater magnitude than the er- 
rors of mey of inferior underftanding. 

Che United States have perfected the 
fcience of civil government. The free- 
dom of our conilitutions, by imparting vi- 
gor and independence to the mind, is fa- 
vourable to bold and original thinking 
upon all fubjets. 1 ct us avail ourfelves 
therefore of this political aid ta our re- 
fearches, and endeavour to obtain-hkitte. 
rics and cures ol all our difeafe 3, that we 
may thereby contribute our part toward 


the formation of a comp te jyitem of 
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MEMOIRS or 
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the 


HITCHCOCK, throug 
whole of iInemoirs, 
availed himielf of the writit 
Locke, Kaimes, Roufleau & 
has adopted whatever 


theie 


feemed ex- 


cellent in their fyftem:, while h 
has rejected fuch of thei principles 
cared erroneot 
United States. 


taken from thole author 


as ap} , oF improper 
The ideas 


however, 


tor the 


are exhibited in a much 
ing form than they had 
peared in. Moft of 
down are enforced, and rendered 
ftriki ing, by well 
and agreeable {tories. 
has 

thoug 
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more p] 


the rules laid 
anecdotes 
Our 
advanced many 
hts on the important ful 
The extract we have 
already given fhows, that a lit giou 
difpofition and a revengeful {pirit 
were early inft ,» in the 
Bloom; grove fami ly. 


cholfen 
author 
aif; > 
alo new 


tion. 


xi uarded agal 


‘Revene o¢, in- 


deed, was fuppreiled in intanc y. If 


for inltance 
falling, the floor or 


either 
were hurt by 

ground Was not beaten *¢ for 
ing hurt the baby. — Fear 
from a fuperftitious dre 
witches, and 
vented: no vulgar 
ries weie 

of the littl Olander and Rozella. 

Of the knowledge 
firft feven ycars ol life, our author 
oblerves. 

The period of 
is not 
underftanding. 
in the firft feven years 


eain more knov 


of the little ones, ; 
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GROVE FAMILY. 
Containing 
fuited to the prefent flate 
5, in the United States of America 
» Female C haracter. Luter{ perf a 
By Enos Hircneock, D. D. 
id tw Prinied in 


aiid “ 


thirds. 


page 48 ) 
term, during any o Chil- 


concerning the 


ther part of life. 
dren are fo inquilitive 
names, properties, and relations of things, 
that there are but few objects, with which 
we gene rally become acquainted, but fall 
within the limits of s knowledge 
We afterwards view them ina different 
manner, becaule we under- 
fianding of their | 

: , 
more able to inveiligate the caufes, ana 
trace the-efle&ts of natural obje@s; for 
Lila — : ee | 
children acquire their knowledge, by per- 
ception only: but men 
ing by realoning, comparifon, and deduc- 
tion. After all our mighty beat of ur- 
derftanding, it is but a poor pittance com- 


child’ 
have more 


roperties; we become 


gain undcriland- 


pared with the knowledge we get by per- 
and mankind, in gx 
influenced more in 


ception : neral, are 
fentuments and 


r, than 


their 
manners, through life, by 
by the former. 
Ot imitation, its powers and ufes 
in education, he remarks, 
Imitation is a very powerful {pring of 
ction in human nature, efpecially im chil- 
dren. In 


the latte 


females, it 
ftrongly than in our fex: they are quick 
to difcern the peculiaritics of female con- 


dudi 


operates more 


and direéily catch the manners of their 
Own fex, 

Great advantage may be made of this 
imitative propeniity, in the progrefs: ol 
education. 

» ill effe& is produced, by {peaking 
to children in a broken inarticulate 
guage, or, what is called baby-talk. ‘This 

ught never to be permitted; but the 
molt plain, full, and diftin& founds fhould 
be employed, in {peaking to children. 

But the effect of any improper flamp, 
from this quarter, will be much more ea- 
fily effaced trom boys than girls; they are 
more abroad, and converfant with a great- 
er variety of objects, which have a tenden- 
cy to efface any unfavourable impreflien. 

It was on account of this imitative 
pronenefs, and the advantages to be de- 
rived from it, that Mrs. B 
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ceived a wifh to procure a female com- 
p ion tor her little daughter, whole edu- 
cation had been fuch as would afford a 
good model for imitation ; and of fuch an 
age,as not to have loft all relifh for a- 
mufements fuited to that of Rozella. This 
would be fecuring to her all the pleafures 
of company and amufement at home, and 
afford a conitant ttimulus to improvement, 
without the difadvantage of bad examples 
among other children. Nothing has a 
better tendency to elevate the mind, t! 
to place thofe images before it, which 


ian 


though above our reach at prefent, yet 

appear not too far diftant to encourage 

our hope of foon attaiming the fame ex- 
cellence. 

Cay le . ’ ni ie the ret, re 

A female companion is t efore 


provided for Rozella, the daugh- 
ter of an unfortunate relation. 
‘This young lady was about thirteen 
years old. She had enjoyed the 
advantages of a refined, and at the 
{2 me time of a fubftantial education. 

Fanny unites that delicacy, fenfibility, 
and ge: ‘ rofity of mind, to a fair form and 
graceful manners, which never fail tu at- 
tract the notice, and fecure the eltcem, of 


all her acquaitntan Being the youngelt 
: : 

of four fenlible and amiable filters, fhe 

had derived great advantage from the in- 


formation t‘icy had acquired, and trom 


A 


the dignity of their manners. This lut- 
> ! : } - } orf, vif 
tre, fhe is now invited to refle cgown up- 


on the little Rozella, as a Kind oF fj ep- 


tive companion, 
Olander and Rozella are taug! 


= 


to be independent and induitrivus, 


o 


even in childhood. 

Great advantages arefe to thofe child- 
ren from their being left to invent amule- 
ments for themfelves, and make their own 
toys. By this happy contrivance, their 
invention was put upon the ftretch to 
torm fchemes for amufement, and con- 
{truct machines for play: this inured them 
to think and recolle& for themfelves; and 


? lor 


ught into exercife, all thofe powers 
which are ot conttant ule in the common 


affairs of Life. While invention was em- 


ployed in deviling, action was nec ffary 
to carry into effect whatever they had 
planned ; this induced the habits of ac- 
ivit and maultry 

Olander cannot make his too but at 
the age ol line, he can dig up h or b 
in the garden and dreds it; 
conditions he holdsit. H mal iis 
own bow aud arrows. His marbles ac 


_pD...: 
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of hisown conftructien. His ball, top, 
fled, and whatever ferves for amufe- 
ment, are the effect of his own hanvcicraft, 
with very little affiftance. Thefe he con- 
tinued to enjoy without being cloyed, or 
withing fer any others; becaufe he was 
firit employed in making, and then in ul- 
ing them. 

Rozella cannot dig her garden, this 


- 
t 


would be too mafculine an employme 

for a little girl; but fhe can pull out the 
wi nd keep the bedclean. She can 
drefs and undrefs her doll; and carry it 
thro’ all the ceremonies of giving and re- 
ceiving Vvillts. She nuri 
it; and is never tired of the bu- 


4 
finefs, becaufe it gives her exercife, and 


s, inftru@s, and 


fhe enjeys the fruit of her own labor. 
( n are naturally active; and if this 
ftimulus is kept alive by proper induce- 


ments to induitry, they will never lan- 
guifh for want of occupation, nor will 
their amufements become infipid by fa- 
miliarity. 

Children love employment; but can- 
not bear long confinement. Their great- 
eft pleafures would foon become irkfome, 
if impoled as a tafk. Application and re- 
laxation fhould, therefore, fo divide their 
time, as to make both a pleafure. No- 


thing fhould be afligned children under 
the idea of a tafk, becaufe the very idea is 
aul t y 
: — 
The benevolent affections are 
a eS ie ' wes 
caret y cher d in this hapy 
PF 
4 } 
a i 
i i ‘ . ce had peen 
} I 
€arly incuicated, by a variety of maxims 
and adi sfuited totheir ave. The lite 
tle plant had been nourifhed with great 
. . . , . © . 
care, was conftantly cherifhed by exercife, 
i orttd by their own example. 
Nothing uld have given them more 
pleafure, than to fee their youthful hearts 
} A th 5 Tr > qr r oe 
( } us g re } Ir 
ftead of laying out r money for toys 
or { tmeats, as moit other children did, 
t kept it tog to Tt ry ple, who 
irequented this hofpit elling r 
to c nt f t = 
be od 
i } eature of « vn< ! stl ! - 
bleit reward v c us minds can 
. 
I ve from bene sctios 
W tis fenfe then, fhoul he young 
" i | | . 
mind t nipir . . sc fidera- 
: ; 
t n,it ihouid DE eXcerciiced in acts of dee 
I I nce. 
+ i! ’ - > ‘ 
fhe tolilowimng extracts are wor- 
ry} 4 


hy) f particu aitentior 
thy YU parth Seabee + ~e > 


Pe RR ne eg ee cao 


SS er 


~ 
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A circumftance in the management of 
their domeiii Blooml- 
I think worthy of 


concerns ip the 


grove | 
notice in this place, 1 
repofed in th 


od friendihiy 


the cor fice nce they 
Phe voice of un- 
fluence 
parents 
nent with 
cm that their 


has a great 
he Tt. When 


nt manage 


object of all their care, 


of the punifhments they have ine 

to cherifh the natural fpark 
of gratitude; they may venture to make 
them their cenfidents, both of fecrets 
and of their intereft. A greater induce- 
ment to fidelity, either in children or fer- 


; 
cied, 10 as 


vants, can hardly be conceived of, than to 
It lays hold of 


the beft aflecliens of human nature, the 


} ] ervls veh a 
be thought truft-wor 
generous and grateful feclings; and gains 
und, which an ex- 
ertion of authority could not effe; and 
Will afford an effectual fecurity againft be- 
traying the truft repofed 

It wasa maxim with thefe parents to 
indulge their children in afking queftion 


an afcendency over the 


for information ; and to encourage the 
exertion of this faculty by proper anfwers. 
‘Tocheck thefe inquiries by feverity, or 
pervert them by [alfe, or evafive anfwers, 
would be to flint a natural plant, which 
sequires culture in order to bring it tu per- 
{cCtion. 


Reftraint fhould be fo laid, as rather to 
eall off the mind from the obje@, than to 
prohib ‘}o maintain 
that entire control over the appetites ef 
children, which is the parent’s preroga- 


tive, foas not to indu 


it the enjoyment. 


fimulation on 
the o- 
W hen the parent, 
or the preceptor becomes a tyrant, and the 


tcf 
cilalic 


ther, is a critical point. 


the one hand, nor uon on 


childa flave,there is an end of all education. 
; they 
too re- 
contrive 


It is with families, as with fates 


with laws, and 


heve been too buly 
ys 


mifs in education ‘They me- 
thods to punish, not to @revent crimes 
Put the Bloomfyrove family affords an 
exception from this general obfervation. 


] am convinced, fuccefs of 
that the ufual 


1 be inverted ; 


from the 
their domeftic difcipline, 
i nt fhe 


ich is commogly 


lait pailion addreffed 


If you can, by any means, accuftom 


our children to acknowledge their faults, 


heir number, and it will 


fiity of punifhment. 
difficult part of Cdue- 


an important one, and may 
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oe 
eariy 


be effefed by b with 


them, and letting them find that aca¥ 


wmnine 


did acknowledgement always procures 
abfolution. The fineit fenfibility thould 
be cherifhed in the young heart, with re- 
g rd to right and wrong 
efleGed on! 


gricvea, 


‘This can he 
hurt 


fau ts, 


y by appearing 
not angry, at their 
you are angry with a child for its 


and rave at it, you ex ite the fame pation 
in the child; and the fame pathon in op- 
potite bodies, like the repellent power in 
them from each other. 
But foften the heart by grief, and you 
will attract the you ; 
fuults will become fuch burdens, that it 
cannot retain them 

Children who are taught to be frank 
and candid, if they find they can always 


’ 
matter, drives 


child to and its 


fu without danger, will never think of 
diflembliag, but when they are confcious 
of having done wrong, and then, if they 
find as much fecurity, and more comfort, 
in confelling, than in diflembiling, they 
will be candid and howeft. Candor is 
the bafis of friendthip and mutual confi- 
dence. It fecures the good will of others; 
is the fweetener of tocic ty, and 


men even to their enemics; 


endeare 
ana a high 
degree of it is inconfiftent with the prac- 
tice of any vice. 

Oiander and Rozella are tauoht 
torefpeét thofe around them, not in 
proportion to their wealth or drets, 
but accor ding to the good they do 
in fociety. 

Unconfcious of any merit from their 
own rank and fortune, Olander and Ru- 
zella treat every one with affability and 
refpe@. Th ir parcnts never flattered 
them with any ideas of fuperiority of 
rank; but taught them that all juft claims 
to fuperiority were, founded in real ex- 
cellence and perfonal merit 

Mrs Bloomfgreve tpoke flightly of 
drefs before her daughter.—“Gay drefs, 
fhe obferved, 


fhould 


1s feldom negeflary, ang 
never come into competitinn with 
that 
to recommend a female 


the improvements of the mind; 
ma} lerve 
among ftrangers, but that plain 
g lady of 
excellence, and that a flaunting drefs only 
gates from her character Sh 
not mean, by thefe leflons, to deprefs the 
fprightly mind of Rozella, nor to hurt 

r tafte in drefs, but to prevent any 
thing finical, and to elevate her mind te 


creis 
drels is 


more becoming a young la known 


d re did 


1 : 
nore fynieakh Lied 
nore buitabdic O9} cts. 


( To be « ntinued, ) 
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The CO NTRAST, @ Comedy 


the United States. Publifhed in Philadelphia 


T HE fituation of our country 
hitherto has been fuch, as would 
not admit of cultivating every part 
of knowledge. Moit men have 
been afliduoufly employed in gain- 
ing a fubfiftence; and thole few, 
who have devoted themielves to 
icience, have neceflarily been more 
engaged in the acquifition of what 
may be ftr ictly termed ule ful know- 
ledge, than of that which ts more 
properly called ornamental. Poetry 
and the drama haye been little at- 
tended to. Some ipectmens have in- 
deed been given of the former, which 
thew thata poetic ge niusis not denied 
to America ; and there is every rea- 
fon to expect that, as we become 
more at leifure to conte mplate the 
numerous icenes of our extenlive 
territory, where grandeur, beauty, 
and novelty are combined, poety 
Imaginations will be formed amowgit 
us, which will rival the celebrared 
bards of the ealtern continent. 
Many incidents of the late revolu- 
tion, when time fhall have ipread 
over them the mantle of obicurity, 
will afford excellent {ubjects for fub- 
lime and pathetic tragedy. And 
it does not appear chimerical to ai- 
fert, that the comic mule may hx 
zmong us, under peculiarly tavour- 
able cireumftances. In Europe, co- 
medy, like every other {pecies of 
writing, has been carried to fuch 
an extent, as almoit to have cx- 
haufted the itubject matter. Scarce- 
sy a character itas eicaped thie )- 
tice of the comic writers of the 
prefert or former days. He: 
they are reduced now to this alter- 


native, either to draw characters 
which are not in nature, or to a- 
tone for the want of novelty 

character, by novelty of fentiment. 
The former practice is frequently 
ridiculous, and fometimes diigut- 


/ 


Sue ; written by a citizen of 


Price half a dollar. 
/ 


ting; the latter has produced a 
motiev tpecies of writing, which 
might be termed, tragedy without 
2 - 

bloodthe 

As the {tate of focietv and man- 
ners io America differs mauterialiy 
from thote in Europe, new charac- 


ters muft neceflarily be produced, 


of whic the dramatic writer may 
avail eit. We have here peo- 


ple from every part of Europe 


whole m s are varioufly inter- 
mixed and blended, procucing a 
compou d entirely u known 0 
Kurope. We nave foibles peculiar 


to ourlelves, which feem to require 
the afliitance of the laughing mufe. 
Satire does not feem iuited to our 


genius. We cannot bear its lafh. 
It would rather ageravateé than re- 


form. But we may perhaps be 


laughed out of our foes, 

Che comedy betore us leve 
attack principally ag unit a charac- 
\ vay frequent 
amongit us, a travelled American, 


ter, which is not yer 


\ 


Who returns to | 


native country, 
with a iovereign contempt for its 
I 


cultoms and manners, and a firm 


strachment to toreign vices and fol- 

lies, billy Dimple, or Van Dump- 

hog, had been engaged to Viarla, 
© 

Lhe ntel t Mr. \ in Rovwgii. 


s tather, he went 


to England, whence he returned, a 


pertect n of fathion, formed on 
etkertieid’s plan, and deftitute of 
the v s of enher count? y 
Struck with the beaut, 1 ipl t- 
line X otte Nan) >» ai Li 
nit fold ¢ rms or her trend 
Letitia, he withes to break off with 
N ; qc cue himielf ina 
cool | mal manner, W cn ne 


‘ , ‘ ’ 
hopes will compel her to decline 
the match, and enabie him to make 

; : 
himielt muiter of the tortune of 


Letitia, and the perfon of Charlutte. 


omen a en cae EIU A LEONE OTE RE NET eC ae 
Ce a ee AEE BETS 0 
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lernef{sand 
the 
Dimple, and wiithes to 
connection, but her fa- 


. +9 
account ol Dimple § pol- 


rlof great ten: 


dil {te with 


' 


; ; , j 
is obitinatrely determined 


,71¢ec¢ven 
i p ds, which coming to 
\ ul h’skn wiedge 


him 


, determines 
to break the treaty of mar- 
Dimple’s infamous cefigns 
length difcovered and trut{- 

Van Rough 
daughter to Col. Manly, and the 
virtues of this amiable pair are re- 


are at 


trated. gives his 


compented by an union with each 
other. : 
[here is a kind of m der-plot be- 
tween Jonathan and Jeflamy, the 
fervants of Manly and Dimple, and 
Jenny, Maria’s 
very diverting. 
The characters are well draw 


No oO! 


perhaps,,entirely new, except 


maid, which is 


and well preierved. 
of Jonathan, a plain, 


Yankee. The c} 


\* 


arartere 
aracill 


ple, Manly, and Maria have alread 
Chariotte is a livel 
iprightly, unthu 
diftraction of 
able. 


: } 
in a lels decree. 


been given. 
KING virl, ioOna to 
lotl- 


every thing bain 
é c 


Letitia is the fame char 
Van Rough 1 


old merchant whole 


l 
ideas are ail 


| ; 1 , ’ 
directed m one channes, tiat oi 


money, and whole only maxim js, 
sen aed 

to ** mind the main cnance. 

layriath thy a1 } 

A ml baka 9 ats 


Che dialogue! go cor- 
iy } 
aaa 

Tecl. theie are 


iii kes or wit 


many exce.icnt 
- 


. ° . ‘ 
ana humour; ana 


fome admirable fentiments well ex- 
prefled. The reader will not find 
the continued flafhes of wit, of the 
comedies of the laft century, nor an 
uninterrupted succeflion of hacknied 
fentiments, which tires and diloufts 
‘This 
to fteer a middle courfe be- 
tween the two. 


ve could wilh th 


us in the modern comedy. 
ieems 

In fome refpects, 
it it bore lefs refem- 
biance to the comedies ot ( harles 
Il. reign, as there are fume pat(- 
jages which border on indelic 


: acy. 
We cannot by 


: any means pro- 
nounce this a pertect comedy, 
Litue or 
pa 1 to 


4 


no adherence has been 
rules. It approaches in 
me degree to thofe performances, 
which have been called, farces in 
hve acts. But as it is the frit Ame- 
rican attempt at this {pecies of com- 
polition, and as it may induce e- 
thers to follow 
it, we think it w 


and improve upon 


‘ 


thy of the publ " 
ee ,) 

ny aga our 
which 


has been already beftowed by the 


attention, and cheerfu 


applaule, to that 


tribute of 


public on this performance, at its 


ailterent repreict tations, 


SCENE. Dimpre ano 


Y« u 


MANLY. 
Dimple. 
prefume 3 


Lianly 


are Colonel Manly 


At yo. 
D ¢ My I 


have the 
fan 


r fervice, Sir. 


nHoepour 
houfe with you, 
the Mall, cam 
liberty of joining \ 


were ll 


‘ 


Manty.| YOu are very obliging, : 


Dimple a 1 underltand you 
ftranger he: 
ty tointrocuce mylell 


tance, 


¢, oir, i have taken t 


as pollibly ] 
Ps werto p int 
ty worthy 

Mienls 


worthy a liberal mind, and mutt 


gratefully received, But to a fold 


Nas no hxed bode, fuch 


t ° 1 
ul no character lo 


are 


attention 


r. And, in- 
deed, when we r & Low much we vwe 


to thole brave n who have julicica ie 








ind 
the 
an 


it 
ne- 
m- 


ils 


y I 
I 
t} 
y 7 
¢} 
Lea 


my 
> Lie 

is 
r I C 
’ 


ure 


rile 
n- 
owe 
aise 
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mauth in the fervice of their country, and 
fecured tq us thofe ineftimable bliefling 
that we now enjoy, our liberty and inde- 


pendence, they demand every attention 
which gratitude can pay. For my own 
part, | never meet an officer, but | em- 
brace him as my friend, nor a private in 
} 
diftrefs, but I infenfibly extend m hari- 
ty to him.-——I 
very tolerably | Afide. | 


Manly.| Give me your hand, Sir! Ido 
not profier this hand to every body; but 


you ftealinto my heart. I hope | am as 
mfenfible to flattery as moft men; but I 
declare, (it may be n y weak lide) that I 
ever hear the nan of fuldier ment ne- 
ed with refpedct, but | rience a thrill 


of pieaiure, which I never {eel on 


other occalion 


Dis; Will you give n . 
deat colionei, tO comier a c uy 
mytell, by fthewing you fon civilities 
during your ftay here, and giving a fimi- 
lar Op! tub ty to iome oi m i i 


Dimple.| 1 can introduce you to fome 
men of excellent fenfe, in whole company 


you will eileem yourfelf happy; a 


Way of amulcment,to lome fine giris, Wo 
will liften to your fo things with plea- 
fur 

Manly.) Sir, Ufhould be proud of tl 
honour of be ng acquainted with thof 
gentieme i it, a8 lor the iadics, 1 Gon ¢ 


c 


nderftand you. 
Dimple.) Why, Sir, Ineed not tell you 


’ 
that when a young gentleman is alon 
with a'young lady, he mutt fay fome i 
things to her fair cheek—indeed th 

will expect it. To be fure, there is not 


much pivalure, when a man of the world 
and a finifhed coquet meet, who perfectly 
know each other : but how delicious 

to excite the emotions of Y> hope, ex 


tation, and de igi 


ly girl, who believes every tittle of w 
you fay to be ferious. 
Manly.| Serious, Sir, in my opinion 


the man, who, under pretenfiens of mar- 
riage, can plant thorns in the bofom of an 
innocent, Unfulpe ing girl, is more detel- 


table than a common robber, in th 
proportion, as private vio.en sm 


defpicable than open force,and money of 
lef$ value than happinefs. 

Dimtle.| How he awes me by th le 
periority of his fentiments. j \s 
you fay, Sir, a gentl t - 


tious hoOW 


SR — 
rN 


~— 


U. 
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woman expe t I muft be converted before 
I court her? 


wv * 


¥-Trmy.| I mean graces of perfon: for 
infear ‘e, my lord tells us, that we mutt 
ext off our nails even at top, in fmall feg- 
| gn you wont 
In the next place, 

late your Jaugh. 
icize it! 


CS eet | ou 


don’t 


Chat’s the very fault, Mr. 

Befides, you abfolutely muil- 

I wastold by a friend of mine, 

u laughed outright at the play the 

r night, when you ought only to have 

tathear Gor! I—what does one go 
to fee fun for if they can’t laugh ? 

Fell may 

le. 


You laugh ;—but you 


mutt | 

Fonethan.| Swamp it+laugh by rule! 
Uj, 1 fhould like that tarnally. 

FelJamy.| Why you know, Mr. Jona- 

in, that to dance, a lady to play with 


noh by rn 
igh by ru 


, ora gentleman with his cane, 
|] other natural motions, are regu- 
by art. My matter has compofed 

an inmenfely pretty gamut, by which any 

lady, ortgentieman, with a few years clofe 


applica@jon, may leara to laugh as grace- 


fully asM they were born and bred to it. 
Fonafign.| Mercy on my foul! A ga- 
mut for lauvhingy—juft like fa, la, fol ? 
Feffamy,| It comprifes every poflibl 
ail} iy of z 
finile to a piano titter, or full chorus fort:/- 
mo ha, Wi, ha! My matter employs his 
ut the plays, 
g-book, that the 
ay know where to laugh; and 
lery, may keep time 
her, and not have a {nigger in one 


igrin in the o- 


jocularity, from an e¢ffetiuo/s 


rking 0 
> 


tlure-hours in ma 
Ké acathecral chant 


Ignorant Mm 
that pit, box, and gal 
tog 
part O4 tlie houle a broa 


ther, and a im look in the third 


——a({] i] 


4 


How delightful to fee the audience all 


— . 2 
ié towether, then look ¢ their poc ks, 


ths into an agrecabl 
hou! 
loud as a tuil 


Abbey-com- 


n twit the: 


nou 
nper, then ritogeth r fhake the 


th a eeneral ha, ha, ha! 


€ 
rus of Handei’s at an 
emoration. 

Yonathan.| Wa, ha, ha! 


, 


that’s dang 


The gentlemen you fee wi 
t¢ tenor; the ladies will } ay tl 


' 


ti 
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Fifamy.) Oh! yes, Mr. Jonathan; 
here it is. { Takes out a book.| Oh‘ no, this 
is only a titter with its variations. Ah, 
here it is. [Takes out another.) Now you 
mutt know, Mr. Jonathan, this isa piece. 
written by Ben Johnfon, which I have fe 


to my matler's gamut he places where 
you mutt fmile, jock grave, or laugh out- 
right, are marked below the line. Now 
k There was a ccrtain 
now you n 


look over me. - 


‘“ ” 


man’ ~— uit {mile 


Fonathan.| Well, read it again; [ war- 


rant {ll mind my eye. 


F¥eamy.| “ There was a certain man, 


——now 


* who had a fad icolding wile, 
you muft laugh. 
xy _ 

J one *van. 


laughing matter though. 
7 


Tarnation! That’s ne 


° ” 
imiy. 


* And the lay fick a-dying 
——nrnow you mutt titter. 

Jonatha What, fhigger when the 
good woman’s a-dying ! Gor 

Fellamy Yes; the 
muftt— “ And the afked her bufband 
*“ leave to make a will, \ 
begin to look grave ;— and her hutband 
daid 

7 nathan, | Ay, what d 
fay ?——Something dang’d cute | reckon. 

Feffamy.| “* And her hufband faid, you 
“havehad your will all your life time, 
“and would you have it aiter you are 


>” 


** dead too { 


; 


aes 


notes fay you 


now you mui 


id her hufban¢ 


i 


Ho, ho, ho! There the old 
mati waseven with her; he was epte the 
notch—ha, ha, ha! 

F-flamy.| But, Mr. Jonathan, you mu 
not laugh fo. Why, you ought to have 
titrered piano, and you have laughed /ar- 
tijimo. Look here; you fee thefe marks, 
A. B. C. and fo on; thefe are the refer- 
ences tv the other part of the book... Let 


Yonathan. | 


us turn to it, and you will fee the direc- 
tions how to manage the mufcles. "This 
turns over | was note Db you blaundered 
at.— * You mult purle the meuth inty 
“ a fmile, then titter, difcovering the low- 
‘“‘ er part of the three front upper teeth,” 

ithan.| How! read it again. 

ny.} * There was a certain man’ 
——very well !—* who had a fad feoldiz z 
, ————why don’t you laugh : 
‘Fonathan.| Now, that feolding wife 


fticks in my gizzard fo y, that I 


wile, 


I 
} 


cant laugh for the b—d and n—ns oj 
re. Let me look grave here, and Vil 
laugh your belly full, where the old crea 
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Columbian Parnafliad. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


-osTROPUHE to the Shade of the juftly celebrated 


FOUNDER Of PENNSYLVANIA. 


UGUSTLY venerable thade defcend, 
W hile low ly at thy {acred thrine I bend 


; 


Urg'd by thy virtues, by thy worth inipir’d, 
To track thy {p slendid path my eflorts fir’d ; 
Thy aid I feek, ’mid the celeftial throng, 


To mould and elevate the glowing fong 
My wilhes emulous would fain entwine, 

The cluftering henours round thy name which fhine; 

And on no bolder pinion alk to toar, 

Than that which bore thee to this d ftant fhore : 

On thy adventurous wing if ] may mount, 

And all thy enterpi iting life recount ; 

The Aonian maids their flowery paths may keep, 

And in their beds Caftalian rills may flee 

For Penn’s vait mind luperior radiance |e 


, 


And hallow’d truths with br igint effulgence biends. 
Till late a firanger to this beauteous tpor, 
The fields, the groves, the richly varied lot, 
The foil luxuriant, ipreading wide and far, 
To all the beauties of thy Delaware, 
Yet on my gladde: ed ear thy fame had ro e, 
For goodiels, like its fource, unbounded flows; 
But hall thy excellence | never knew, 
‘Till near thy favourite icene of lite I drew; 
And now as wide I trace the c ‘Y o'er, 
And all its walks and buly haunts explo 
As pleas’d I trace the ample, length’ning ftreet, 
And at each well torm’d turn fair order me 
I hail its founder, great illuftrious Penn 
Unequall’d ’mong the gathering ranks of men! 
Here beamy Science {preads her tair domain 
And Genius mingles in her {plendid train ; 
Where late the untutor’d tavage wildly rov'd 
And vait Savannas icenes of rapine prov 
Where gloomy tribes, with murderous intent 


Track’d o’er the foul, on deathtul carnage bent; 
, 


‘ WU Le » 


Where the tremendous fong was heard trem tar 


And favage whoops proclaim’d deitructive wat 
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Along thofe banks where lawlefs prowlers ftray’d, 
And fh th, and paflion, each by turns obey’d— 
Arts and profeflions {pread their forming hand, 
With new-born ftrength the faculties expand, 
Induftry yields her bright transtor ming aid, 
Shapes the rich glebe, and beautifies the glade ; 
Her touch trani{mutes to all-compelling gold, 

Her powers the vaunted fecret can untold ; 

For where fhe comes, the face of want is chang’d, 
And thining plenty’s in gay order rang’d. 

Increafing numbers—how they throng around, 
Blefs the fair {pot ard hail the hallow’d ground! 
Young , Pop ulation _— with genial grace, 

And grateful thoutands boait their native place, 

WwW hile f weet improvement waits to twine the wreath, 
Inftruction o’er the opening flower to breathe, 

The youthful traveller waiting to inveft, 

To fan his virtues, and his faults arreft, 

Refining manners ftudious to impart, 

To dignity, and meliorate the heart. 

Delightful {pot!—on a broad batis {pread, 
Whote “verdant plains the fons of freedom tread, 
Whole iaws corrected are advancing on, 

To vaft attainments hitherto unknown; 
Whole polifh’d citizens {uperior rife, 


Demand their fame, and teize the glittering prize— 


Here, if our fteps in Peale’s Mufeum ftray, 
And curious we the motley group turvey, 
With reverence bend to that illuftrious throng, 
Who {pread the length’ning gallery along— 
Or mark how high the rifing Artitt aims, 
When nature’s animating powers he claims, 
When full in view the moving {cene appears, 
And bufy action every image wears, 

When gradual light thines for th w ith glad furprife, 
And all his fun- be cams glitter in our eyes, 

Or when his water-falls impetuous roll, 

And we exclaim—’tis nature forms the whole— 

Or if we vifit Pine’s hiftoric room, 

And mourn the painter in the filent tomb, 
Admire that genius which could bring to view, 
And Shakefpear in his various vilions thew, 
Could give to Garrick all his native force, 
‘Tracing true worth, or fancy to their fource— 

Or it to Trumbull’s pieces we attend, 

And mark how {oft the manly touches blend ; 
How to our gaze the very men conteft, 

The {cene, the action, and their names atteft, 
Proclaiming that America fhall live, 

Aad the firit honours of the arts receive. 











Parnafiad. 

Or, {till the feaft of re ilon fond to are, 
Should we to academic 
Liiten when Smith beftows the well-e *d 
And the Divine the {oul of rhetoric breathes— 
Where ’er we turn id admiration grow 
And fome new beauty every vifion fhows. 

Humanity with generous ardor reign 
And noble efforts her foft {way (uftains. 
Firft in her lift is Philadelpbia’s claim, 


And white-rob’d mercy flall entwine her name ; 


40a DOT t Vo.ence Cach Dread A} ’ 
ve feea that hofpital where id reliet 
Aw its the 1 CK, ‘ id di i. t tnel ; i > 
Where 1 der 1 in te r fate dwell 
1€ le dé vy fel ell, 
In 1 receis W ch mipht Geipall expel ; 
Whole ele rant, lerene, emboiom «a e, 
Seems a ft haunt for contempia Lacie 3 
Whole neat apartments, ; 
ll., } et ; es 
Lou iLy proe jaim the good cor Vi Cdl Cc 4 
Yielding a hope that time n ec, 
And health, and reafon, future joys explore. 

With kindling pleaiure too, I’ve rov’d among 
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Thole wards which to her dettitute belong ; 
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Thy cluftering worthies in thy morn appe ar’d, 
And many a Benezet thy foil h: ith rear’d : 
In a long range full in my view they ftand, 
By fi iendfhip nurs’d their glowing hearts e3 kpand 
Emancipating principles their own, 
No flave fhall in their future ‘walks be known, 
No clanking chains again deform thy {hore, 
And groans of Africans be heard no more. 
Prolifick worth—how fair its growth is found! 
With claflic eafe thy Rittenhoute ts crown’d: 
And while within his gaze the planets roll, 
Truth, peace, and virtue form his manly foul. 


With thee Philofophy infix’d her feat, 
And Franklin mark’ ee as his laft retrea 
On a lai 


ge 
And! his ¢aj pacious foul, form’d to approve 


e {cale he faw thy fyftems move, 


Whate’er was liberal—or whate’er was great, 
With pees eye glanc’d o’er the page of fate— 


Watching thy progre(s, he beheld thee rife, 
Strong in  thyfelf, decilive, prudent, wife. 
And fee, to dignify thy brightening day 


, 
Columbia’s de! 


egate s their home 
To thy green ba vith glad 


Betore the Hu us choole thy 
And hence we truft a genial itream “thall 1 How, 


Which peace and order for its fource fhall know ; 
h wilely fhall enact, 


Coolly determine, and with care traniact, 


That government whic 


Whole energetic influence fhall grow, 
Which in the faireft light thall juftice fhow, 
h lenity at all times fhall prefer, 
nency an ample fhare, 
- rigor ne’er fhall find a place, 
council mercy can embr 
ud Congrefs on th ete banks 
tes to Pe anf! lvania bend 
—whiat cau urge het claim— 
world to boalt the foremoit name 


, 


know My 
iy order fhows: 


polis rote tuil to view, 
. 
an exiftence knew. 
Chis queftion, fixing the digreflive mind, 
, 1} —T sich ; —_ } Cat 
lLecalls my thoucht ’ CLponaing truth to HNNG ? 
© i » 
°° wil als j a ° sia : 7 
Any genius, Penn, ithanro tneile haunts pcrvaces, 
d = s , 
Phy venerable name each effort aids ; 
From thee origin are thofe wholefome laws, 
| . +1 e - j . . 
lore than Lycurgan wiidom in each cl iufe, 
Daal anol ey el 2 - } ' 
Founded in wuttice, on the broadeft bale, 
huuing to InoGerate, ali sraug tW hid) s) ace 
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Al sana . .. } ‘oa hede . , 
Abdounding With .uch iajutary iway, 

i hat the revering people mult obey, 
Securing them frem the delpotic hand, 
Which clothes in tears a defolated land: 
Chat wile rotation with judicious care, 
Which gives the governed equal fhare, 
And which Amei ca has lince confeft 


> 
Adopting as of rules the frit and beit, 
With thee orig ited— twas thy icheme 
And ot thv WildOo I | tiv we eitec Y) 


from thy pl intnropy a vl pol id he 


Form’d every hariner moverme fo controul, 

“"— } : 1 +} 5 { } 

Mhy tolerance, and thy expantive plan, 

Fruit of that ¢ nels, which could nicely {can, 
Phy Pennlyivania hath het *rowth obtain ad, 

Ross. | 1 \ it rr ; 
Her iaWs, her worth, het » m gai dy, 
> ‘ s. ‘ 
biaDp increate OF Weaith ( 1D ly 

j I 
Lhote virtue \ i call hympathetic ci, 

fer vait improvem 5» MCUOOlS, ANG ipreaaing le 
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Her Be cnems a 4 iam a retreats— 
And from this { e Columbia fhall receive, 
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In other world thy Caim receis Co t 9 
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Where mild religion m t thy moments 
Where peace and indultry n t make a fitand, 
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Dittuling thence rich b xs o'er the land: 
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Uprightly purchafing the grounds you fought, 
With eguity thy every movement fraught ; 
Inftruéting as you pafs’d, and blefling too, 

7) * . . . ‘ 
No wonder that the untutor’d race puriue 
praife thy fair unblemifh’d courfe, 


vy i4 ateTul ] 
Which knew no wrong, and which employ'd no ferce— 


ave what the rhetoric of reafon forms, 


which the foul to godlike efforts warms ; 
No wonder that the natives, thus impreis'd, 
I y right divine w ith honett joy conte fs’d, 
Yielding the {« il ro him who could protect 


Who thus could teach, and juflly thus reflect ; 
No wonder that their tongues admiring hail, 
Whenever fair Aftrea lifts the fcale— 
Another Onas born to blefs mankind, 
As the beft gift of righteous heaven aefign’d. 
How fpotlefs was thy lite—fupremely good, 
As by a mortal ken ‘tis underftood ! 
1 trace thy foottteps in thy breaking morn, 
The fon of patience and forbearance born— 
Ah! what a fource of grief was opened wide, 
What pangiul fullerings grew on every fide, 
Paternal anger, public centures paft, 
And banifh’d from thy native home at laft; 
While but a mother’s {miles illum’d the fcene, 
Which God himielt could only yield jerene. 
Imprifonments—reiterated wrongs— 
Rach hardihip, which to de{perate crimes belongs, 
Severely whelm’d upon a {potlefs life, 
To vice abhorrent, and a foe to f{trife ! 
Yet {till invincible thy patience rofe, 
Integrity, her guards to interpole, 
Around thy breait her tenfold barriers drew, 
And with mistortunes {till her influence 


— 


rew, 

Difinterefted preacher—how I love, 
Thy temper’d zeal, and all thy worth approve 
Round thee itinerant my fancy {trays 


> 
And admiration all my bolfom {ways ! 
An exile now, meaiuring thy length’ning ftep, 


now immur’d in a ftate prifon kept! 
From thence transferr’d—in Newgate’s walls confin’d 
| many a gloomy month—yet {till retign’d— 
ad rather than renounce thy honett faith, 

Nobly awaiting the releafe otf death, 
lried by thy peers—and ilty found, 
-that thou hadit 1 ade Lie itreets reiounGa 
With that emphatic name, which Chriftians boaft 

Alone cai ultity the nature loft— 
Acquitted then—and with bright honour crow n’d, 


, 


. | mele ¢ } ‘ . . : 
i PFiu A) stheelats L.4UU KKOOG ki thy forme! 84 ound, 
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Again arrefted, and again releer'e, 

With every trial thy deierts encreas'd; 

Thy tect on the afcent of fame was plac’d, 

Thy lov’d fraternity thy virtues grac’d, 

Thy m ‘ode writings, candid, and fincere, 
Thy ftile perfuafive, elegant, and clear, 

Thy difpofition {weet, and manners mild, 
That tolerance for which thy efforts toil’d, 
That burft of thought, that utterance full and ftrong, 
That love benignant, fuffering much and long, 
That noble franknets from deception free, 
That boundlets charity, which ne’er could fee 
A child of want, by grief and care opprefs’d, 
But that thy liberal hand each ill redreft, 

That clemency, ambitious to forgive, 

In amity the offender to receive, 
That information drawn from men and books, 
That erudition which to caufes looks, 

That know ledge which humility creates, 

And which the pride of arrogance defeats ; 
That wit refin’d, which mirth chaftis’d inhales, 
And with the {mile of pleafantry prevails, 
That ferious dignity—deliberate fenfe— 
Which truth, and judgment, only can difpenfe, 
That great, that vait—that all-capacious mind, 
Which for moft arduous efforts was defign’d— 
All thefe proclaim thy worth, iHluftrious Penn, 
All thetfe defignare thee the beft of men. 

How ready was thy philanthropic zeal, 

How deep another’s woe thy breait could feel, 
When fix'd the head of this delightful {pot, 

And fovereigns might have blets’ d thy happy lot, 
When all thy labour s " {uccefs Were crown’d— 
When citizens—thy children throng’d around— 
Entwin’d by intereft—by affection too, 
Serving each other, and revering you ; 

When to thy banner which indulgent {pread, 
Thole who were fond of peace obedient fled, 
Under thy aufpices in fafety dwelt, 

And the protection of thy virtues felt ; 

When to thy with, the triends in order rofe, 
And no intolerance could interpofe ; 

When young equality, with genial face, 
Gave to the Tifing {tate the fotrelt grace ; 
When.no alpiring mind could meet thy view, 
And no oppreffor could with goads puriue— 
When induftry diflus’d gay plenty round, 

And knowledge was with approbation crown'd; 
When virtue only veneration gain’d, 

And rectitude the wreath of praile obtain’d ; 
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Lo then from Albion’s coaft the cry arofe, 
Which op’d again to thee thy early woes, 
And, {witt as mercy—on her pinions borne, 
Though from thy colony untimely torn, 
The Englith there with rapid {peed was fought, 
Thy breaft with pity, love, and juftice fraught; 
And, fo prepar’d to advocate thy caule, 
So vers’d in jultice, and her righteous laws, 
That thy return with vait effects was bleft, 
And thirteen hundred fufferers redreft— 
if Roman worthies for one act were crown’d, 
And civic honours the fair temples bound, 
Say equity, what to thy Penn was due, 
Who {uch unequal powers and gifts could fhew? 
Whofe liberated citizens in throngs, 
Evince the prs aife which to his name belongs. 
But black fulpicion o’er thy worth prevail’ d, 
And Hydra envy thy white name affaii’d, 
And though thy Tillotfon convi¢tion knew, 
Yet itabb’d by. malice, tay misfortunes grew ; 
In vain thy ftrict veracity averr’d, 
In vain thy plea of innocence was heard 
In folemn words which decently declar’d, 
Thy country’s faith, thy utmoft reverence fhar’d ; 
Yet held in durance—yet fufpected ftill, 
The with of lawlefs clamour to fulfil, 
From term, to term, uncandidly transferr'd, 
= hough gaint thy honour no one fact appear "d? 
And when acquitted, yet again arraign’d, 
Repeated ordeals thy truth juftain’d, 
Till a fourth time triumphant it arofe, 
Ard f{pread confufion o’er thy gloomy foes. 
Shame on the bigotry which could involve 
A life fo fair, and ’gainft its peace refolve ! 
Thick clouds enveloj d, whel iming forrow grew, 
Till to the journey’s verge thy foortte ps drew : 
So thicker darkne{s wraps {weet nature’s face 
Till to the opening dawn the fhades give place. 
And now the heaven-taught fage yon world hath gain’d, 
A tecond birth and better hopes amtolid 1: 
Emerging from his clod the embryo lives, 
And information from his God receives. 
Opening his eyes above 7a {tar-pav’d way, 
He hail’d the morn of his celeftial day : 
While onward itil his bright’ning fteps advanc’d, 
Remember’d ills his growing joys enhanc’d— 
Freely he roves o’er all the bliisful {cene, 
And not a cloud again can intervene. 
CONSTANTIA. 
Philadelphia, Fuly 19, 1790. 
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The CHRONICLE. 
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Auguh 11. It is with real and great 
pleafure we announce the fafe arrival, in 


e ie port, on Monday lait, of the fhip 


olumbia, Capt. Grey, froma voyage of 
aan to the north-welt coaft of A- 
micrica. 

This hhip, in company with the floop 
Wathington, fail donthe | th septem- 
ber, 1737, and the year following reach- 
ed their deftination—from aneaes the 
Columbia failed with furs, which the dif- 
pol -d of in China, on her return home. 

The Columbia and Wathington are the 
firft American veffels which have circum- 
navigated the globe—and the Wafhing- 
ton, which is only 90 tons burthen, is the 
firft floop of any nation ever lent on fo 
long a voyage. 





NEW-YOR K, 
Augufit4. Yelterday a treaty of peace 
and friendthip between the United Stat 
and the Creek nation was folemnly rati- 
tied by the contracting parties, in Fede- 





ral-Hall, in prefence of 1 large aflembly 


of citizens, the Vice Prefident of 


United States—the great officers of {tate 
—his Excellency the Governor—and fe- 


veral members of both Houfes of Congrels. 

At 12 o'clock the Prefident of the U- 
nited States and his fuit—General Knox, 
the commiffioner ; the clerks of the depart- 
ment of the fecretary at war ; Col. M‘Gil- 
livray, and the kings, chiefs, and warri- 
ors of the Creek nation being affembled, 
the treaty was read by the “fecretary of 
the Prefident of the United States. 

The Prefident then addreffed Col. M‘ 
Gillivray, the Kings, chiefs, and warriors; 
he faid he thought the treaty juft and e- 
qual: and ftated the mutual duties of the 
which addrefs was 
communicated fentence after fentence, by 
Mr. Cornell, {worn interpr 


contracting parties 5 


er ; to all of 
which the Creeks gave an audible affent. 

The Prefident then figned the treaty— 
after which he prefented a itring of beads 
as a token of perpetual peace ; an 1 a pa- 
per of tobacco to fmoke in remembrance 
of it; Mr. Gillivray rofe, made a fhort re- 
ply tothe Prefident, and received the to- 
kens. 


> T A T E S. 


This was fucceeded by the fhake of peace, 
every one of the Creeks I ailing this frieni- 


; : 
ly falute with the Pretident; a fong ot 


* 





peace reper by the Cr 

this highly interefting, folemn, and digni- 

fied tral fact in n 

‘Tue PRESIDENT’: visit ro RHODE. 
ISLAND. 

Auguft 26. On Sunday morning, tl 
r6th init. the Prefident of the | nited 
States canis for New-Port, on a vwi- 
fit to the ftateof Rhos le-Ifland,a accompani- 

by Governor Clinton, Mr. Jeflerfon, 
fecretary of ftate, the hon. judge Blair, 
Mr. Smith, of South-Carolina, 
gentlemen of his family. 


conciuded 


and thre ; 


The Prefident 
arrived at Newport, at eight o'clock 


luefday morning, at whichtime he was 
welcomed to the tlate by a falute from th- 


fort. From the 
tend 


t 
landing p! ice he was ate 
ito his lo lging rs Dy the | rincipal ine 
na an s of the town, who wer lever v 


4c VCTaliy 
prefentedtohim. He then walked round 
t 


town, and { irveyed the var ous beau- 


til l pre »} pects irom tne enunences abeve t. 


Ad four o'clock, he was waited on by 


, ilCt, OF] 


‘ a 
t mott re{pectabie citizens of the place, 
who conducted him to the town hall, 
where a very el 


gant dinner was provid- 
ed, and feveral federal toatts drunk. Al- 
ter dinner he took another w 


yanied by al 


large number of gentlemen. 


alk, accome- 


On Wednelday morning, at nine 
o'clock, the Prefident and his c¢ } 


¢ company 
embarked tor Providence e, whe re the y are 


rived early in the afternoon. The gover- 
nor of the ftate, and the principal inhabi- 
tants received the Pre 

was 


lent at the wharf, 

rocellion throug 
wn i 1 through 

tt $s tavern, where 


formed 

ormea a grand } 
the main {treet te Da gee 
he lodged. At nigh 


beautifully tiluminat 


t the college was 
ed. and made a bril- 
liant appearance. 


1 : - . 
ta Very extenlive round, vie 


Phe next m« rning t} e 


+? 
tL Loo 


- Coll ge, al d alfo went to lec the 

liaman building by Mr 

and afterwards every part of the town 
three o'clock, he 


’ 
fat down to a juperb entertainment atthe 





t 
Brown, 


+ 


and its environs. t 


Town-Hall, and at tive t} lame after- 
noon embarked for this city, where h 


» 3 } 
arrivea on Sunday, alter a thort and ae 


gree able pallage of 24 hours. 
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—When “the Prefdent of the United 
Was giv t Providenc , the huze- 
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piavadits, and . I Nhe con inv 

I J 
hin and without ti lown-Hall con- 

| for fome time Lhere never was 
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y smadividual ¢ t he beheld a 

ana pattT i er ora Drut I 

a long ! ° nd, ( i} 5} irt, 
Prelident fcemed to feel the joy of a 
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34 Intelligence. 


fay) would run through the pores as fat as 
it fell from the tree. —A good thrifty fu- 
gar tree will produce five pounds of fugar 
annually, but by the common mode of 
con luAing the bufinefs, it ts expected that 
a lefs inftead of a greater quantity is too 
frequently experienced 1 think my- 
felf clear of exaggeration, when I fet eve- 
ry good lugar tree at twenty foillings value, 
asit will, during the life of the tree, pay 
much more than the intereft of that fum. 
If this is the cafe, what muft be the anna- 





lofs, when, confide ring the great im- 
provements now making, it May in nyo 
deration be fuppofed, that three miluons 
are annually deitroyed in the itate of 
New-York only.——It may not be a- 
mils tor thofe who cannot believe, to re- 
flect, left in cate of war, the precariouf- 


neis of trade may caufe fugar to be eigh- 
teen pence per pound, as we have hereto- 
fore experienced; in fuch cafe, common 
fenfe will lead us to believe, that fome 
who are now oppofed to the bufinefs, will 
look around and reflect on the havock 
univerfally made, and fay, I now join in 
opinion with 

WILLIAM COOPE R, 


Cooper's Town, 7th, Do. 7th, 1790. 


APPOINTMENTS to OFFICE, 


Comm oners of oais. 
New-Hampthir« Nathaniel Gilman. 


Maflachulctts, Nathaniel Appleton. 
Rhode-Ifland, Jabez 


z Bowen. 
Connecticut, 
New-York, 


New- |< riey, 


Pennilylvania, 





William Imlay. 
John Cochran, 


James Ewing. 
Thomas Smith. 


Dclaware, James Tilton. 
Maryland, Thomas Harwood. 
ee John Hopkins, 


North-Carolina, William Skinner, 


South-Carolina, John Neu nt 
Georgia, Richard Wylley 

Danicl Benezet, Collector for the aaa 
of Great-Ugg-Harbour in the ftate of 


News Jeriey, 


w . 

William Irvine, “Fobn Taylor Gilman, 
and ‘Foim ~ in, Commiflioners for fettling 
the accoun ; Senn the United States 
and in jividual States 

William P rr, of the ftate of Dela- 
ware, one ol the Tudges of the territory 
of the United States, fouth of the river 
Ohio. ‘Yoba Stokes, Judge of North-Ca- 
refina difiriG, vice William R. Davie 


> 


declined. Samuel Ruff 4 Gerry, C lector 
of the port of Marble head, vice Richard 
Har sy decealed. Lacharia Rhodes, our- 


veyor of the port of Patuxet, vice. Fohn 
Anthony Aborn, declined Thomas Arnold, 
Surveyor of the port of Eaft Greenwich, 
vice Fob Comffock, declined. Fofbua 
Fobnfon,of Maryland, Conful of the United 
States of America for the port of London. 
Daniel Eldridge Updike, Surveyor of the 
port of North-Kingftun, R. Ifland. ‘Joba 
Street, of Fayal, Vice-Conful of the U- 
nited States, for the Iland of Payal. £- 
benezer Brufb, of New-York, Conful of 


the United States for the port of Surinam. 





MARRIAGE §. 
Massacuvuserrs. Dr. William Cut- 
ler, of Weffon, to Milfs Betfe y Henderfon. 
New-Yoxk. Inthe C tal, Mr George 
Gray, jun. of Grays'-fi “Try, near Phila- 
delphia, to Mifs Elizabeth Brannon ; Sa- 


muel Bayard, Efq; to Mifs Patty Pin- 
tard, 


New-Jersey. Mr. Jofeph Stockton, 
of Spring field, to Mifs Rachel Smith, of 
Morriftown. 

PENNsYLVANIA. In Philadelphia, Mr. 
John Smith, to Mifs Eliza Porterfick 1; 


Mr. James H, Stewart, to Mifs Maria 
Garrigues. 

SoutTu-Caroiina. At Charlefon Mr. 
Wiliam Rivers, of “Yames-2fand, to Mifs 
Hetty Shaw. 


DEATHS. 


MassacuusetTrs. In Bofon, Mr. Cor- 
nelius Thayer, aged 71 - Mr. Ichabad 
Jones, aged 73; Mr. Thomas Richard- 
fon. At Eaf-Haddon, Mr. Weeks Wil- 


liams, aged 10¢ 
Raove-Istaxo. At Port/mouth, Jona- 


than Freebern, Efq. 
New-York. In the city of WNew- 
York, Mrs. Lawrence, confort of the 


t 


Hon, John Lawrence, Efq; Mr. Robert 
Rofl 


Ni w-Jers At his feat, near Tren- 
ton, the iH mn. ot lige Brearly, Chief-Jul- 
tice of that ftate. ~ 


PENNSYLVANIA. In Pbhilad ipbia the 


, 


Lady of his Excellency Thomas Mifflin, 


] qd; Pretic lent of Px nntyivania 5 lex- 
ander Johnfon, Efq; of Ch-Acr County, 
aged S35; Mr. Ifracl Hallowell ; Mr. 
John Baine ; Mr. John W oods ; the Rev 


Cafpar D. Weiberg, D. D, minifter of 
the German Reformed Church: Mr. 


Jonathan Scott, of Barbadoes ; Mrs. Hane 
nah Crefflon, wife of Mr Jeremiah Cref- 
ion: Major ‘amuel N hol 

SouTueCAROLINA. In Charlefen, Capt. 
Amos Minott; Mrs, Ana Hawes; Mr 


David Warham. 

















Philadel, bahia Pricese «Current, 
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A fees, pot, p. ton, 35h. Caft, per ewt. 22/6-3054 Allum, p. bufe- rk 
Brandy, French, p.gal. 6-6/4) . \ Bar, per ton, 27/-28l\= ) Liverpodl, fg 
Bread, pip, per cwt. 26s.) $s Pig, 8-9 Cadiz, 1/6-1) 8 
‘ American, in bottles, per ™ ff Sheet, 60-6 5/ Lifpon, 1/4 
2 dozen n 4 Nail rods, 34/ 
a) Ditte, per bbl. 305.) eal, Indian, p. bbl. 205.1 . N. Fer. 248. 2/6-9s. 
5 (ats p.m: feet, 67/0-B 5s.) Molaffes, per Me Y9 15 3 Cordliva, 32g.1e/9-17/8 
¥ Merchant. pine 60-6 54... ili 10, 12 J 20d. 74d Turpentine, 21/6 
oS Sap, 40s-42/6 | Pars yment, per loz. JOr} 17/6 
Cedar, 555-65 | Po rter, Americas, 10/6 :? R. L ii, 35-42 6 
Chocelate, per 6. mr dt Burtington, 90s. Fas rier, 23-355 
Coffee, per. lb- I 544 > Lower Ce. 57/6-60s135 Old 45-S0Os. 
bg : . "a Sic acento 
Superfine, p. bl, 4544 * QU Caroting, §5°G05165 1 & appaban n. 25-2 
5 f/f = “60s. 
fe Common, 42) Ocal ey O5.° id 6 o Q | Coloured Maryl. pep 
3 4 Bur mid. bf, 40s.| Rice, per cwt. 23548 : Dark, 2§-205. 
= Middiings., 36-37/6. Jamaica per 2. 4[to-ss. 4 Long leaf, 25-285. 
Ship fluff, p. cwt. 16-18: W indwar "4 4/3. Eaftern Shore, 18-255. 
Flax, per lb. 74-9418 Q Ant 4/6 Carolina, new 25-27. 
Flaxfeed, per buf. 4/ 3-10 Barbadec fy 3/9-45. L Oid, 355. 
Ginfeng, per 1b. weg) 1 C = Vi ° 
Gin, Holland, per gal. 4/9 LT. yu. Hyf on, p lb. 6-85, 
Wheat. p. bub. Qs 5 ) Souchong, 4/1-6/8. 
Rye, 6s. German, fp. ewt. 60-703 [hs Congo, 3/o-5/6 
rn Oats, 3se ~ Engli/b, bliftered, Bos. Bobea, 2 2-2/4 
8 ’ 7 Ame od 
§ < Indian corn, VOB p Amer. p. tom, — 40-008 
\ ad Sar p Re Mad. p p 40-82! Ic 
© | Barley, 3/9-4/6 Crowley #,p. fag: WEES. Fife Guess 
beft faelled, 20s.} Snake root, Z 4. 1/6-2/8 Lifben, asl. 
Buckwheat, 2s-|Soup, common, 4-6. Teneriffe, p. g- 3/9-45- 
Flams, per lb. 644-74. Cafiile, o¢] | Fayal, p- g. aa b 
Hogs-lard, 74-7 $d. Starch, 4-64.] & j Port, per pipe, 39-408. 
Ad. 13 d. Ditte, er g al. s/i9 
Hon ', 34nd: Lump, per 34448 P 
Hemp, per. ton, 50-55). Lea}. fan. refi. Ad. yvre 


Fo food hoops, p.m. 5-611 5 3 Ditto, double ditto. 20d. 
Hides raw, per 46. 94-104. >= i lavannab, «ubite, 94. Sberry p- gal. 6/9-7 S 
Indigo, Fr. per lb. 7/6-12s. ee , brown, 7-82. \ Malaga ae 


Carolina, 4-0/6.) 


' 

' ; 
io 0, pera s, bot, 
Claret, 30-455. 


> 4/6. 


Mufto. p. cwt. 60- "75+ | Wax, bees fy per 4b. I/lo}-2s. 


a 


Current Prices of Pusric SECURITIES. 


Neweloans. 11/91 as. | Jersey money, New Eaif ae ae 
Funded depreciafion, 9/610 ; Pp. an /ylvania Ww Emifier, 4 rs 
Unfunded ditte, 12/6. Continental « ertificate Sy I] j= 12 
L.and-office certificates, 9/6---ro. Facilities, o/9—7 
Dollar money, 10 adwance on the face. 

cece LLL LLL 

Course of EXCHANGE. 

Bills of Exchange, London, 9O days, 70-714. Amficrdam, 60 days, per guilder, 3-7/1. 

Ditto, 6o days, 714-724. 30 days, 3/3-3/2 

Ditte, 39 dayry 73°74. + France, Go days, per § livres, ojo 


30 days, 2 
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in the Monrn of JULY, 1790. 


MSTEOROLOGICAL OBSERVALIONS, made i PHILADELPHIA, 











Baromet. | Thermometer of | ' 7 ne ~, |Baromet. [Thermometer of jAnemo- ee 
17. feot./Farenh. Reaum.|}, af: | WEATHER. = Eng. foot./Farenh. Reaum. = | 4 WEATHER. 
xi gr O D. oO Vind alin. foal). oO 2. = Mibeb a hE A bee eee OT SS Ue EE Oe ee ee O} Wind “1245 
m9 tt m3 5) 4 iW. th eee ae coe ete ee 2. sl hae Ik 5903 5 14 4 Overcait [8j29 10 12169 16 E JOvercatt 
29 «IF 78 8 20 8 w Fair 29 10 roj8r 5 22 E I idem, rainy 
30 © 3193 5 ‘4 W Idem 1929 8 7/6! 16 Ww Overcaft 
29 Ir «(O68 5 22 W idem, cloudy a 8 3183 3 22 NW I Idem, rainy 
29 IF 11168 16 Ww Idem 029 9 33 65 7 Is NW [dem 
29g ~tols2 6 25) |W Overcaft 29 10 99 21 3 INW Cloudy 
29 -g 12155 7 Is i Ww idem we Io 4165 3 14 WwW Fair 
29 9 9196 24 W {dem 2 II 2133 7 23 Ww Idem 
29 g 10166 4 Is 3 W Fair 22 7 3s 3 14 8 SW Very fair and warm 
29 g 6188 al as w idem Pp 9 11 6186 of | 24 sw Idem 
29 9 54792 17 WwW Yvercak 3129 11 147 19 SW Idem 
9 «9 79 2 aI Ww I Rainy 29 IO 2190 ¢ 26 SW Cloudy, very warm 
2 7 6169 16 5 Ww Clous ly 4129 9 «5177 20 SW Overcatt 
29 7 «462,88 21 ins wv ‘air, cloudy 29 8 2 jo 5 26 Ww Cloudy 
2p 8 14163 5 [4 W idem ashag 7 12170 2 17 WNWIK, Ix Fair, thunder, rain 
9 8 12/78 8} [20 8 WwW — 29 «7 8187 8 o4 8 JWNW l idem, thunder 
30 4is6 9 It | WNW ‘air 26i2 29 10 12 63 5 14 WNW Idem 
30 9177 20 Ww idero, cloudy 29 10 11/82 4 22 4| [WNW idem, cool, pleafant 
30 «65 1262 2) I[r3 V Overcah 27\29 11 9/54 6 14 5s| SW Overcaft 
30 & 879 a] [ar iW idem 2) To 9/86 24 IW I Frequent fhowers 
30 «BO 65 7] Its WwW idem 28i29 10 6174 7 19 NW Fair, cloudy 
30 £ 3:79 3 ur iW I dem, {mall rain 29 15 14/83 7 23 NW {dem 
30 EF 1545 10 Ww I idem, rainy 29130 2 6153 13 & IN idem 
30 1279 9 2x 3’ Vv? -loudy 30 2 181-5 22 NE idem 
30 1263 s} [14 4E Idem 30}30 12163 5 14,1. pW idem 
30 «6 §:«CO7 BI Cs 22 NE Fair, cloudy 29 11 86 2 7 SW Cloudy 
3 1 1443 5 14 > Chick fog, overcaft 31129 9 14/55 7 15 SW {idem 
30 «T1034 9 235 } c ‘loudy _129_ 9 636 J 124 | SWNWGr |r | [Overcalt. thunder 6126 24 WNWHr Ir Overcaft, thunder 
me & 469.9 Is 3 Pair i clouds “Se a ae ee ee eee 
30 3.83 71 123 ; I Cloudy, {mall rain g}3° 2 ; | & : | | Fairand vor aaae OP 
29 10 14 168 16 . Clou . J _ ane ‘ h bu fk de. ites SW Lt 3 harveii. 
29 10 1383 7 23 } I ymall rain, rain in ni. > Variation m Variation 
29 9 14'71 at o[r7 5} Ww Cloudy & 7 16 “ 
tag 9 si86 91 lrg gl 1W ln i | Jair, lightning, rain | |oeancheva | Siren il | 
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